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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Provipence, R. I., Aug. 8, 1854. 


Tue Institute assembled in the Rail Road Hall, and was 
called to order at 10} o’clock, A. M., by Thomas Sherwin, 
Esq., the President. 

Mr. Sherwin briefly addressed the assembly. 

The Institute was cordially welcomed to Providence, by 
Mr. John Kingsbury, in behalf of the City; by Mr. E. 
R. Potter, Commissioner of Schools, in behalf of the 
teachers of Rhode Island; by Prof. Gammell, in behalf of 
the School Committee of Providence ; and by Prof. Cas- 
well, in behalf of Brown University. 

The President made an appropriate response. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wolcott, of Provi- 
dence. 

An ode was then sung by a select choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Clark. 

On motion of Mr. Capen, of Dedham, Mr. John Knee- 
land, of Dorchester, was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

At 11 o’clock, President Wayland, of Brown Univer- 


sity, delivered the Introductory Lecture. Subject, “ A 
a* 
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Review of the Progress of Education in this Country 
during the last twenty-five years.” 

Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston, made some re- 
marks complimentary to Dr. Wayland, and thanked him 
for his excellent lecture. He also responded to the wel- 
come extended to the Institute at the opening of its present 
meeting. Mr. Emerson then moved that the thanks of the 
Institute be presented to Dr. Wayland, for his lecture ; 
that a copy be requested for publication; and that ten 
thousand copies be printed for distribution. 

Dr. Hooker, of New Haven, also responded to the wel- 
come which had greeted the Institute. 

Mr. J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, Conn., seconded 
Mr. Emerson’s motion, which then prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Jacob Batchelder, of Lynn, it was 
voted, that the Local Committee (consisting of Mr. John 
Kingsbury and Prof. S. 8. Green) be authorized to act as 
a Business Committee. 

The President announced that communications had been 
received, inviting the members of the Institute to visit the 
rooms of the Athenzum, and the library of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, of Boston, the thanks of the 
Institute were returned for these invitations. 

Mr. Batchelder moved that a Committee be appointed to 
receive applications in reference to school vacancies. 
The motion was carried, and the chair appointed Messrs. 
Batchelder, Wells, of Newburyport, and Leach, of Rox- 
bury, as that committee. F ° 

Upon motion of Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, the 
Chair appointed as a Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, the following gentlemen, viz: Mr. 
Wm. D. Swan, Rev. Dr. Woods, of Providence, Prof. 
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Andrews, of New Britain, Conn., Dr. Hooker, of New 
Haven, and Mr. Nathan Metcalf, of Boston. 

Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aug. 9, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The Institute was called to order by the President. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Granger, of Provi- 
dence. 

The President read the Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors, which was laid on the table for future consider- 
ation. 

The Committee on the nomination of officers reported 
through their Chairman, Mr. Swan. The report was ac- 
cepted. It was then voted, that the election take place at 
the opening of the afternoon session, and that the Com- 
mittee be directed to furnish printed ballots. 

The Chair read a communication from the officers of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, inviting the Institute to 
visit their rooms. 

On motion of Mr. Metcalf, the President appointed 
Messrs. Gage and Putnam, of Boston, as a Committee to 
aid in seating the audience. 

A lecture was then delivered by Rev. E. B. Hunting- 
ton, of Waterbury, Conn. Subject, “ The Zsthetics of 
Education.” 

The choir sang an ode. 

At 11} o’clock, Mr. Nathan Hedges, of Newark, N. J., 
opened the discussion of the subject of arithmetic, 
which was continued by -Mr. D. P. Colburn, of Provi- 
dence. 

The President announced the reception of an invitation 
for the Institute to visit the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety. He also read a letter from Hon. Horace Mann, 
regretting his inability to attend the meeting of the In- 
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stitute, and expressing his interest in the welfare of the 
association. 


Adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 2} o’clock, by the 
President. 

The election of officers, which had been assigned to 
this hour, was postponed to Thursday morning. 

At 3 o’clock, Mr. Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge, deliv- 
ered a lecture upon “ The Claims of Classical Culture 
upon the Teachers of American Schools.” 
~ The choir sang a song. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, announced the death of Mr. 
Josiah Holbrook, and presented the following resolutions : 

Whereas, since the last annual meeting of the Institute, 
our associate and esteemed friend, Josiah Holbrook, has 
been removed by death, from the scene of his early labors, 
therefore, — 

Resolved, That, as lovers of science, of human pro- 
gress and of man, we, the members of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, lament the loss to ourselves and to 
the world, of Josiah Holbrook, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Resolved, That in the example of Mr. Holbrook, the 
young teacher is taught, that energy, devotion to duty, and 
perseverance, will accomplish every reasonable object at 
which the mind may aim; that a resolute will and fixed- 
ness of purpose to one end, ever secure eventual success. 

Resolved, That our whole community owes a debt of 
lasting gratitude to the deceased, as having been the father 
of the system of Lyceums, by which a taste for science has 
been excited, and the young of our cities and villages have 
been allured from frivolous, if not hurtful pleasures, and 
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instructed in subjects which enlarge, elevate, and improve 
fhe mind and heart. 

Resolved, That as teachers and friends of Common 
School Education, we hold in grateful remembrance the 
life and labors of Josiah Holbrook, who was among the 
first to introduce into our schools the use of apparatus for 
the illustration of Science, and to introduce and recom- 
mend the collection of Geological Specimens, to excite in 
the young an interest in the formation of the material 
world. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with the be- 
reaved family of the deceased in their affliction, and trust 
that the remembrance of his useful life, and beneficent 
efforts for the universal improvement of man, will abide 
with them, to assuage their grief. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the rec- 
ords of the Institute, and that a cépy of them, signed by, 
the President and Recording Secretary, be transmitted to 
the family of the deceased. 

Remarks in support of the resolutions were made by 
Messrs. Greenleaf, of Bradford, Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Richards, of Washington, D. C., after which, 
the resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, offered the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That we regard the profession of teaching as 
second in importance to no other ; and that those persons 
who engage in it, with proper qualifications and spirit, are 
deserving of all the honor and regard due to the other 
professions. 

Resolved, That in the untimely death of Prof. H. W. G. 
Builer, of Louisville, Ky., by violent hands, the profession 

has lost one of its brightest ornaments ; and that we deep- 
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ly sympathize with his surviving relations in the sad be- 
reavement. . 

Resolved, That in the trial and acquittal of Matt. F. 
Ward, we believe that law and justice have been violated. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the relations of our lamented brother, and also to the 
Democrat and Courier of Louisville, for publicatior. 

Messrs. Thayer, of Boston, Greenleaf, of Bradford, 
favored the resolutions. 

Mr. Anthony, of Albany, N. Y., moved to amend the 
third resolution, by changing the word * violated,” to “ out- 
raged,” which amendment was accepted. 

The resolves were further considered by Mr. Baker, of 
Gloucester. 

Rev. Thomas H. Vail, of Westerly, R. I., moved that 
they be referred to a Committee. The motion was second- 
ed and advocated by Prof. Gammell, of Providence. 

The first resolution was then withdrawn by Mr. Rich- 
ards. 

The subject was further discussed by Dr. E. Beecher, 
of Boston, Dr. Hooker, of N. Haven, Rev. E. B. Hunting- 
ton, and Messrs. Batchelder, Mason, of Louisville, and 
Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The motion of Mr. Vail was carried. 

The President appointed as the Committee upon the 
resolutions, Rev. Mr. Vail, Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. Rich- 
ards, Dr. Hgoker, and Mr. Bulkley. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The President took the chair at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
The Institute listened to a lecture by Rev. Dr. Edward 
Beecher, of Boston. Subject —“ The Right Use of the 
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Emotions and Passions in the Work of Intellectual Devel- 


opment.” 
Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Ave. 10, 9 o’clock, A. M. 


The President called the Institute to order. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Stone, of Providence. 

The Institute proceeded to the election of officers. 
Messrs. King, of Lynn, and Ticknor, of Boston, were ap- 
pointed to collect and count the votes. 

The following gentlemen, whose names had been pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee, were declared 
elected : 


PRESIDENT. 
Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Pettes, Roxbury. 

Barnas Sears, Newton. 

Gideon F. Thayer, Boston. 

Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
George N. Briggs, Pittsfield. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford. 
Nathan Bishop, Boston. 

Daniel Kimball, Needham. 

William Russell, Lancaster. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 
William H. Wells, Westfield. 

Dyer H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cyrus Peirce, Waltham. 
Solomon Adams, Boston. 
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William D. Swan, Boston. 

Charles Northend, Danvers. 

Samuel 8S. Greene, Providence, R. I. 
Roger S. Howard, Bangor, Me. 

Benj. Larabee, Middlebury, Vt. 
Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston. 

Rufus Putnam, Salem. 

Ariel Parish, Springfield. 

Leander Wetherell, Amherst. 

Ethan A. Andrews, New Britain, Ct. 
Thos. Baker, Gloucester. 

John Batchelder, Lynn. 

Daniel Leach, Roxbury. 

Amos Perry, Providence, R. I. 

Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. 
Christopher T. Keith, Providence, R. I. 
Wm. J. Adams, Boston. 

Lorin Andrews, Columbus, Ohio. 

John D. Philbrick, New Britain, Ct. 
Xenophon Heywood, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
James F. Babcock, New Haven, Ct. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Lancaster, Pa. 
Worthington Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 
Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain, W. Roxbury. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


George Allen, Jr., Boston. 
A, M, Gay, Charlestown. 


TREASURER. 


Wm. D. Ticknor, Boston. 
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CURATORS. 


Nathan Metcalf, Boston. 
Jacob Batchelder, Lynn. 
Samuel Swan, Boston. 


CENSORS. 


Charles J. Capen, Boston. 
Joseph Hale, Boston. 
Joshua Bates, Jr., Boston. 


COUNSELLORS. 
Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge. 
Samuel W. King, Lynn. 
D. P. Galloup, Lowell. 
A. A. Gamwell, Providence, R. 1. 
Elbridge Smith, Cambridge. 
Solomon Jenner, New York. 
F. N. Blake, Barnstable. 
Charles Hutchins, Providence, R. I. 
Leonard Hazletine, New York. 
David S. Rowe, Westfield. 
Samuel W. Bates, Boston. 
D. N. Camp, New Britain, Ct. 


Mr. Sherwin, in a few remarks, accepted the office of 
President. 

On motion of Mr. King, the report of the Directors was 
taken from the table, and, on motion of Mr. Ticknor, it 
was adopted. 

Mr. Austin, of Providence, presented the following res- 
olutions : 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction 


find good reason to congratulate our fellow-citizens, in 
b 
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view of the wide-spread and deepening interest amongst 
us, in the cause of universal education. 

Resolved, That the attention, however, of those en- 
gaged in this cause should not be so exclusively occupied 
with the instruction of the young and those that would 
seek the means of improvement, as to forget that there are 
those among us, in large numbers, both of adults and poor 
laboring children, whose condition has not been reached 
by our school system, and who, it must be confessed, form 
a very important outstanding item, quite too large to be 
overlooked by the prudent philanthropist. 

Resolved, That these, educated or uneducated, for better 
or for worse, for weal or for woe, are soon to become a 
part of our body politic. 

Resolved, That this Institute, consulting the highest 
present and prospective interests of our citizens as such, 
and as men, and in view of the circumstances which still 
preclude many within our borders from embracing the 
privilege offered to all of attending a day school, recom- 
mend to the earnest consideration of those, especially, 
residing in our manufacturing villages and large towns, 
the propriety of establishing free evening schools for 
adults, and for those young persons who are not in attend- 
ance upon day schools. 

The resolutions having been advocated by Mr. Bulkley 
and Rev. Mr. Stone, were, on motion of Mr. Greenleaf, of 
Bradford, adopted. 

Dr. Gregory, Secretary of the Boston Female Medical 
College, made some statements in reference to that Insti- 
tution. 

Rev. Mr. Vail, Chairman of the committee to which 
were referred the resolutions offered by Mr. Richards, re- 
ported the action of the Committee, and presented the 
following resolutions : 
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Resolved, That in the untimely death, during the past 
year, of Prof. H. W. G. Butler, of Louisville, Ky., by the 
hands of violence, and in circumstances of peculiar ag- 
gravation, the profession to which the members of this 
Institute are devoted has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments ; and that we deeply sympathize with his surviving 
relations in their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That the practical assumption by any portion 
of society, of exemption from the claims of justice, or of 
superiority in honor and desert to those worthily engaged 
in a profession so indispensable and honorable as that of 
teaching, or in any other honest employment, is equally 
at war with truth and with the public good. 

Resolved, That in the entire acquittal of Matt. F. Ward, 
though obviously and undeniably guilty of an act of un- 
paralleled atrocity, those great principles of law and jus- 
tice, upon which the welfare and protection of the social 
system depend, have been grossly outraged and dishon- 
qred. 

Resolved, That the strong expressions of opinion and 
feeling condemnatory of the false code which, in personal 
controversies, justifies the employment of brute force in 
the place of argument and remonstrance, and substitutes 
the weapon of the assassin for the arm of the law, under 
the influence of whose customs the tragedy at Louisville 
was consummated, which have been universally and spon- 
taneously uttered in all parts of our land, and especially 
in the State in which this painful tragedy occurred, are 
encouraging indications of the spread of that right public 
sentiment, which recognizes in the supremacy of the law 
the only just and safe authority for the punishment of the 
wrong-doer, and for the security of the citizen. 

Resolved, That when from local perversions of prin- 
ciple, or the power of social combinations, or any other 
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cause, our judicial tribunals fail to protect the rights of 
any class of the community, it is the duty of the wise and 
good to discountenance the resort to private self-defence 
by deadly weapons, which such a state of things tends to 
produce, by the formation of an all-pervading public sen- 
timent, that shall inflict the highest moral penalties on 
those who have escaped the claims of justice, and assure 
those whose interests are endangered, of universal sym- 
pathy, support, and protection. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be transmitted to 
the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Richard Edwards, of Salem, moved the adoption of 
the resolutions. 

Prof. Caswell suggested the propriety of omitting the 
resolution in reference to the trial of Ward. 

The Resolutions having been supported by Mr. Green- 
leaf, of Bradford, and Rev. Mr. Williams, of Providence, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Kingsbury gave notice of an excursion down the 
Bay, to take place in the evening. 

Dr. W. Hooker, of N. Haven, delivered a lecture upon, 
“ The Prominence which should be given to Facts in 
Education.” 

Mr. Edwards, of Salem, opened the discussion upon the 
subject of Geography. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute came to order at 2} o’clock. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

Mr. Thayer spoke of the very kind hospitalities extended 
by the citizens of Providence, to the members of the Insti- 
tute, and presented the following resolutions : 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented to 
the R. I. Institute of Instruction, for the active and efficient 
measures by them adopted, whereby our present meeting 
has been one of the most agreeable and the most numerous 
that has ever assembled, since the formation of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That we recognize in John Kingsbury, our 
first Vice President, the moving power which has actuated, 
not only the R. I. Institute, over which he presides, but 
the other Institutions, in preparing for our reception in the 
city of Providence. é 

Resolved, That the warm and cordial welcome extended 
to us on our arrival, by the R. I. Institute, the Commis- 
sioner of its public schools, the School Committee of 
Providence, and the Faculty of Brown University, has been 
more than redeemed by arrangements of which we have 
been the subjects, during the present session. 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due to the inhabi- 
tants of Providence for the elegant and generous hospitality 
extended to us during our visit. Other cities have done 
nobly, as our hosts; but the city of Roger Williams has 
excelled them all. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, and the Historical Society, for the 
civilities kindly extended to us by them, and also to Mr. 
Clark and his choir for their excellent music. 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to the Eastern, 
Western, Providence, Worcester, Boston and Providence, 
Norfolk County, and the N. York Central Rail Road Cor- 
porations, for the facilities furnished by them, whereby so 
large a gathering of the friends of Education has been 
secured at our present session. 

Resolved, That the public press is entitled to our grate- 
c 
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ful remembrance, for the favor with which it has noticed 
our meeting and its objects. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the gentlemen 
who have furnished us with lectures, during the session, 
and that they be requested to grant us copies for publica- 
tion. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The President then introduced Geo. Sumner, Esq., of 
Boston, who delivered a lecture upon the state of Educa- 
tion in some of the countries of Europe ; particularly in 
Holland, Ireland, France, and Greece. 

After the closing address by the President, the Institute 
adjourned sine die. 

D. B. HAGAR, Rec. Sec. 








ANNUAL REPORT. 


— 


An Institution whose influence is manifested in silent 
and gradual effects upon the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of the community, requires little detail in the Annual 
Report of its Directors. Its mental receipts and disburse- 
ments are indeed accurately and minutely recorded above, 
but the records must, in a great measure, be read with the 
eye of faith, whose vision is, perhaps, obstructed and dis- 
torted by intervening media. 

The general aspects of the Institute, however, are 
cheering. Education is becoming more widely diffused 
throughout the Union; free schools are established in 
States recently a wilderness; the course of studies, in 
some of our higher institutions especially, is modified to 
meet the demands of the age; more commodious school- 
buildings are erected ; libraries and convenient apparatus 
are provided ; High Schools are maintained in most of our 
cities and many of our large towns ; Normal Schools and 
State Institutes are numerous; a spirit of liberality for 
educational purposes, both on the part of legislators and 
private individuals, is by no means rare ; better qualified 
teachers are in demand; improved modes of instruction 
are adopted; and the services of able teachers are more 


highly prized and more suitably compensated. Theso 
d 
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results are, by no means, all attributable to this Institute. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that, either in its collective 
capacity, or through the agency of its individual mem- 
bers, this Association has done more for education than 
any other having a similar object in view. Even the 
pioneer, who, with compass in hand, marks the trees and 
constructs the first cabin, is no unimportant agent of civil- 
ization. 

One cloud, however, obscures our western horizon. I 
allude to attempts to organize sectarian schools, maintained 
at public expense. These, of whatever denomination, are 
totally inconsistent with the spirit and design of our insti- 
tutions. We would freely accord to foreigners who seek 
a home among us, all the opportunities for culture which 
we ourselves enjoy, but any peculiar privilege we cannot 
well afford. 

The Institute has now reached the twenty-fifth year of 
its existence ; and, although a great number of other edu- 
cational societies have been formed, and are doing a good 
work, and perhaps with more concentrated labor, yet ours 
has not outlived its faculties nor relinquished its exertions. 
The members attending its recent annual meetings ; the 
interest in its proceedings, and the hospitality towards its 
members, manifested by the people among whom the 
sessions have been held; and the distinguished individuals 
who have encouraged the Institute by their presence, and 
assisted it with their eminent talents and great experience, 
give assurance that our endeavors are neither useless nor 
slightly appreciated. 

According to the Report of the Censors, a volume of 
Lectures, delivered at New Haven last year, has been 
published by Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., and is offered for 
sale by that Firm. 

From the Report of the Curators, it appears that the 
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Library is quite safe, but that it is little used, probably 
from the fact that teachers find copious sources of reading 
elsewhere. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows that the funds are in a 
good condition, and that the balance on hand is $215.46. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS SHERWIN, for the Directors. 
ProvipEncE, Aug. 8, 1854. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 





BY FRANCIS WAYLAND 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN :— 


TWENTY-FIVE years since, on the first anniver- 
sary of the American Institute of Instruction, I 
had the honor to appear before you on an occasion 
like the present. Little did I then suppose that, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, my ser- 
vices would again be required. It would have been 
better for you had this duty been devolved upon 
some teacher whose labors, during this long inter- 
val, have been attended with greater success than 
my own. When invited to address you, however, 
I could not deny myself the pleasure of tendering 
to my fellow laborers in the work of instruction 
the welcome of the citizens of Providence, who are 
always ready to foster any effort which has for its 
object the well being of humanity, and whose 
schools bear honorable testimony specially to their 
zeal in the cause of education. It is their earnest 
hope that your visit may be as pleasant to you as it 


will be profitable to them. May a kind Providence 
l 
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render our meeting here a source of mutual ben- 
efit; and may we find reason to believe that the 
cause which we have assembled to promote, has 
lost nothing of its interest by our gathering together 
in the city of Roger Williams. 

It has occurred to me that at this particular pe- 
riod, a part at least of the time allotted to the 
present address, might be appropriately occupied in 
a review of the changes which have taken place in 
the educational interests of our country for the last 
twenty-five years. ‘These changes indubitably indi- 
cate progress. If we compare the present with the 
past, we shall readily perceive that great improve- 
ments have been made in the condition of our 
schools, in the attainments of teachers, and in the 
public appreciation of the importance of education. 
I propose briefly to consider each of these topics, 
and then offer a few suggestions on one of the 
principles which should direct our efforts in the 
future. 

I remark, then, in the first place, that within the 
last twenty-five years, great progress has been made 
in the condition of the schools of this country. 

In illustration of this remark I observe, that 
the importance of gradation in our schools is 
now universally admitted. Formerly, our public 
and many of our private schools were of one 
character. It mattered not to what point of pro- 
gress the pupil was to be carried, the course of 
instruction commenced almost with the alphabet. 
The instructor who was expected to prepare pupils 
for the counting-room or the college, was not unfre- 
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quently obliged also to con over rudimentary lessons 
with children of five or six years of age. These 
were the extremes, and of course he must give such 
attention as he could to pupils of every interme- 
diate grade. We now look back upon such a 
system with astonishment. It seems to us incom- 
prehensible that men really interested in the edu- 
cation of their children, should ever have pursued a 
course which must have rendered their efforts to a 
great degree nugatory. The best teacher, with 
the best intentions must, under such circumstances, 
find that nothing worthy of the name of education 
could be communicated. He could do nothing but 
go over the lessons of the day by rote. Explana- 
tion, illustration, intercourse with the mind of the 
pupil, were plainly impossible. A careless and ig- 
norant teacher is as good for such a service as the 
wisest and most intelligent; hence teaching was 
rapidly passing into the hands of the inefficient 
and uninstructed. Progress was impossible, and 
of course the tendency was retrograde. Public 
schools were in danger of being considered merely 
institutions for the benefit of paupers, and thus 
they were losing their hold upon the sympathies of 
the public. 

The impolicy of such a course it is at present 
needless to discuss. Every one now sees that while 
we were thus taxing ourselves to support schools, 
we were taking pains to receive the smallest possi- 
ble return for our expenditure. We were violating 
the rule which should govern all ernployment, that 
when both easy and difficult operations are re- 
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quired in the creation of a product, the labor must be 
divided. We were employing the labor of an educa- 
ted man to do the work which might have been done 
almost by children. A man who, at the present day, 
attempted to carry on a manufactory upon these 
principles would doubtless be considered insane. 
We rejoice that we may now treat of these mis- 
takes as a matter of history. Our schools are very 
generally arranged upon the principle of accurate 
gradation. In all our large towns, and in most of 
our rural districts, what would formerly have been 
taught in one school is now taught in four. We 
have our primary, intermediate, grammar and high 
schools ; each well adapted to that portion of the 
work of education which it is intended to perform. 
We are thus enabled to adjust the kind of labor to 
the work to be done. It is done better and at less 
expense, and opportunity is now allowed for pro- 
gress. In the country, where the population is 
sparse, this division of labor cannot be carried to 
so great perfection, but here the principle is adopted 
just as far as it is practicable, by the union of sev- 
eral school districts. In our Western States, the 
same result is very happily attained by what are 
called Union Schools. Instead of several school- 
houses, scattered through the town, for the different 
grades of instruction, one large building is erected 
in a central situation. Separate apartments are 
assigned to the pupils in different stages of pro- 
gress, and the whole establishment is under the 
care of a principal, who conducts the education of 
the most advanced classes, and is also responsible 
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for the instruction of each subordinate school. 


This mode of gradation has many and important 
advantages wherever the denseness of the popula- 
tion renders it practicable. This, however, it is not 
our business to discuss. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark, that under one form or another, 
as may be found best adapted to the condition of 
each society, the importance of gradation in schools 
is not only theoretically acknowledged, but prac- 
tically carried into effect ; and that the present ten- 
dency is to render our schools in this respect as 
perfect as possible. 

By this gradation of our schools, another most 
important advantage is secured. A vast field is 
thus opened for the employment of female teachers. 
At the present moment, women perform a large 
portion of the teaching in New England, and they 
do it so well that this portion is rapidly growing 
larger. Women have a much greater natural adap- 
tation to the work of instructioh than men. We 
find only occasionally a man possessed of this pe- 
culiar endowment, while among women it is almost 
universal. Who ever saw a boy voluntarily under- 
take the work of a teacher? A girl, by the time 
she can talk plainly, is occupied from morning till 
night in giving lessons to her doll. Much of the 
improvement in education in New England is, I 
believe, to be ascribed to the employment of wo- 
men in the place of men, in a large portion of our 
schools. 

Another important feature in the improvement 


of our common school system may be observed in 
1* 
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the appointment of Superintendents." Formerly, 
each school, even in the same town, was almost a 
separate and solitary institution, having little rela- 
tion to the schools in its neighborhood, and forming 
a part of no general organization. The various 
school committees attended the different public ex- 
aminations, but no committee attended them all ; 
hence there was no general system under which 
they were all united. No available comparison 
could be instituted between the schools of the same 
city. ‘There was small emulation among the teach- 
ers, the bad and the good remaining equally unno- 
ticed. Within a few years, however, the impor- 
tance of superintendence over our schools has been 
perceived, and the advantages arising from the cre- 
ation of such an office have been fully tested. In 
the rural districts, County Superintendents are ap- 
pointed in some of our States. It is now clearly 
seen, that while we expend large amounts for the 
purposes of education, common prudence requires 
that we provide the means for securing their wise 
expenditure. . 

By means of this office a higher grade of teach- 
ers is secured and incompetent teachers are rejected ; 
the system of instruction is rendered uniform, and 
the books best adapted for instruction are intro- 


* I believe that Providence was the first city in New England, in 
which the office of Superintendent was permanently established. To 
John L. Hughes, Esq., more than any other individual, are we in- 
debted for the admirable system of public schools which we now 
enjoy. Nathan Bishop, Esq., now Superintendent of Schools in the 
city of Boston, was our first Superintendent, and under his direction 
our present organization received its form and pressure. 
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duced. The teacher knows that his or her merits 
will be appreciated by a competent authority; an 
unprejudiced individual bears with the teacher the 
responsibility of discipline, while through the same 
medium, any improvement in the methods of one 
school is easily introduced into all the others. A 
school committee is thus enabled to know the con- 
dition and wants of every school ; and, on the other 
hand, the teachers are ably and faithfully repre- 
sented in every deliberation which affects their 
interests or their happiness. Wherever this office 
has been created and properly filled, it has been 
acknowledged in these respects, greatly to have 
advanced the progress of education. 

The modes of teaching have, within the pe- 
riod which we are considering, greatly improved. 
There was formerly a tendency (with, I know, many 
honorable exceptions) to consider teaching the mere 
repetition of lessons, or the simple putting and 
answering of formal questions. The instructor did 
not much trouble himself to ascertain whether the 
pupil knew what he recited, but was contented if 
he merely said it. ‘The duty might have been full 
well discharged by both parties without any real 
knowledge of the subject. Sometimes this process 
was rendered still easier by a series of questions 
corresponding to every paragraph, and almost ev- 
ery sentence of the text book, so that the teacher 
was saved the trouble of even making out the 
questions for himself. The sad effect of such a 
system upon the mind of both parties is easily 
understood. It was merely a lip service, with which 


































































































8 PRESIDENT WAYLAND’S 
the intellect had very little to do. No means of 
illustration were furnished by the public. I have 
no doubt that thousands of the pupils of our some- 
what advanced schools have, for instance, gone 
through a system of chemistry, supposing that 
they had studied that science, without ever having 
witnessed a single experimental illustration, and 
whose whole knowledge consisted in the recollec- 
tion, for a few weeks, of some of the terms of the 
chemical nomenclature. 

In this direction a great improvement is clearly 
observable. At the present day, we may generally 
affirm that a teacher would rarely attempt to teach 
what he did not himself understand. He is ex- 
pected not merely to hear a lesson recited from the 
book, but to be able to illustrate and explain it, and 
thus awaken in his pupils an interest in the subject. 
Our books are far better adapted to the purposes of 
instruction than formerly, and presuppose a higher 
grade of knowledge in the teacher. Our academies 
are better furnished with the means of illustration 
in all the departments of science, than most of our 
colleges were twenty-five years since. Maps are 
abundant, and especially skeleton maps, which, 
more than any thing else, tend to fix in the mind of 
the pupil the natural features of a country. In 
many of our higher schools, cabinets of natural his- 
tory have been collected. A black-board is con- 
sidered indispensable, not only for instruction in 
arithmetic, but also to enable a teacher to represent, 
by a visible figure, any conception which is capable 
of such illustration. Teaching has ceased to be 
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a mere matter of rote, exercising the very lowest 
form of memory, the mere recollection of what we do 
not understand, but an active exercise of the think- 
ing faculties both of the instructor and the pupil. 
The demand for school apparatus has, within a few 
years, greatly increased. Formerly, all our philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus was imported from 
abroad, at enormous prices, and it was of the most 
antique and inconvenient construction. Now, we 
make it vastly better at home, at less than half the 
former cost, and this branch of manufactures is one 
of the most flourishing among us.* 


* On this subject I am enabled to present some interesting facts, 
communicated, at my request, by the intelligent and enterprising 
gentlemen in Boston, Messrs. Chamberlain & Co., and Wightman 
& Co., who have so successfully carried on the manufacture of 
Philosophical Instruments. 

The manufacture of philosophical instruments, and illustrative 
apparatus in physical science, commenced in 1830. For some time, 
the sales did not exceed in each establishment some five hundred dol- 
lars. Instruments were only imported for colleges, and the business 
was done principally by the late Rev. Dr. Prince, of Salem. The 
annual amount now sold in Boston, is from 60,000 to 75,000 dollars. 
Twenty-five years since, and not more than three to four men were 
employed in the construction of apparatus in New England. There 
are now probably one hundred in Boston alone, more than three 
times as many in that city as were formerly employed in the whole 
United States, twenty-five years since. 

In 1837, one hundred and twenty-five dollars were appropriated in 
Boston for apparatus for each of the seven girls’ schools. Now, the 
Boston Public Schools own not less than ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of maps and apparatus introduced since 1842, and this is exclusive 
of the English High School. 

In the demand for apparatus for schools, New England is falling 
behind the Western States. Ohio, at this moment, is setting us an 
example which it would be well for us all to imitate. 
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Another fact deserves here to be mentioned, and 
I refer to it with peculiar pleasure. The character 
of our school-houses has also been greatly improved: 
Not long since, they were a reproach to our com- 
munity, and a striking illustration of the forgetful- 
ness of even parental affection. Children whose 
homes were in every respect comfortable, were 
huddled together in small school-rooms, horribly 
cold in winter, and almost suffocating in summer, 
provided with seats and desks apparently con- 
structed for the purpose of creating intense weari- 
ness, and inflicting no contemptible amount of 
pain. Our stables indicated more attention to the 
wants of our cattle, than our school-houses to the 
comfort of our children. Who of us, in middle life, 
can remember without a shudder the sufferings of a 
school-room in winter. A delightful change has 
come over us in this respect. Architectural talent 
is now employed in the erection of school-houses, 
which are ornaments to their vicinity, whether in 
town or country; and a knowledge of the laws of 
health has rendered them commodious, well venti- 
lated, and healthful. The foul, prison-like smell 
which once distinguished the school-room has dis- 
appeared, and our children, in airy rooms, with 
convenient seats, and in a well-tempered atmos- 
phere, find interest and enjoyment where they 
formerly experienced nothing but nervous pros- 
tration, weariness, and intense discomfort. ‘This 
change, it is proper to remark, is to be ascribed 
more to the labors of Henry Barnard, late Super- 
intendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, 
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than to any other cause. This gentleman has 
devoted his remarkable abilities, for many years, to 
the improvement of Common School Education, 
and the results of his labors may be discovered in 
almost every town in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

I might easily pursue this subject to a much 
greater extent, but I must proceed to consider 
briefly the improvement to be observed in the attain- 
ments of our teachers. 

The opportunities afforded to the teacher for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of his profession have, within a 
few years, been greatly increased. The establishment 
of Normal Schools deserves here to be mentioned 
in the first place. It is obvious that the acquisition 
and the communication of knowledge, call into exer- 
cise very different elements of intellect and of charac- 
ter. The possession of knowledge does not, by any 
means, necessarily involve the power of communi- 
cating it. A course of practice under an experienced 
instructor, is frequently required to impart to the 
young teacher’s mind a bias in the right direction. 
He thus perceives the obstacles in his way, and learns 
to overcome them. he acquires power of illustra- 
tion, and facility in practice; his defects are pointed 
out and corrected, and he is thus enabled to com- 
mence his work with a degree of skill which must 
otherwise have been obtained by years of compara- 
tive failure and discouragement. Nor should it be 
forgotten that he acquires this skill by the instruc- 
tions of another, and not by trying his unpractised 
hand upon pupils, who suffer the consequences of 
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his mistakes, and who are more ready to imitate 
his bad than his good examples. 

Another means by which our profession has been 
improved is, the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes 
and Associations. At these meetings, the teachers 
of a County, or a District, or a State, are assembled 
for several days, for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment. Lectures on the various departments of 
learning taught in schools are delivered by men of 
the most eminent attainments in science; classes 
are formed for regular drill according to the most 
improved methods of instruction; free conferences 
are held, and thus the experience of each is rendered 
available for the benefit of all. In this manner an 
immense amount of practical knowledge is collected 
and disseminated. The teacher thus learns that the 
difficulties which embarrass him are not individual 
and peculiar, but that they are shared in common 
by him and his brethren. He gains earnestness and 
strength by association with so large a number of 
co-laborers. Professional enthusiasm is created, and 
each learns to emulate the attainments of those who 
are already the most distinguished. 

I apprehend that meetings of this kind are of 
special advantage to teachers. Perhaps there is 
something in our profession that tends strongly to 
isolation. So far as I have observed, we are not 
prone to speak of our modes of labor to each other, 
and hence our experience rarely benefits any one 
but ourselves. Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, I believe we generally have no very high 
opinion of our own success, and we are apt to fear 
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that to publish our practice is only to confess our 
failure. We continually come short of our ideals, 
and in only occasional instances realize our expect- 
ations. "When, however, we come together and 
compare both our labors and our results, we find so 
much resemblance between our own work and that of 
others, that we gain confidence in ourselves. If we 
have been really in earnest, we find that we are not 
the only teachers who have failed to realize the re- 
sults which we had anticipated, and that while we 
have much to learn from others, we are also able 
to add somewhat to the common knowledge of the 
profession. 

As an evidence of the improvement of the teach- ‘ 
ers of schools, it may be remarked that their wages 
have advanced more rapidly than those of almost any 
other profession. The rate of increase has been, I 
think, from 80 to 100 or 150 per cent. I well remem- 
ber the time when students who left college in the 
winter, for the purpose of teaching school, frequently 
received no more than eight or ten dollars per month; 
now, the same class of men, in the same places, 
would not be offered less than twenty-five or thirty 
dollars. This increase of emolument has been es- 
pecially remarkable in the Northern States. For- 
merly, many of our young men went to the South 
for the purpose of teaching, now it is rare for any 
teacher to leave New England in search of employ- 
ment. A good teacher can generally command a 
better salary here than in any other part of our 
country. Our graduates of the first rank are de- 
voting themselves to teaching as their profession for 

‘ 
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life; and it is found to be a remunerative employ- 
ment. I speak of New England from my own ob- 
servation, but I am informed that the remark is as 
true of the North Western as of the North Eastern 
part of our Union. The change, in this respect, 
within the last twenty-five years, must be obvious 
to every one whose recollection embraces this period. 
I doubt whether a man can enter any profession 
with better prospects of success, than that of teach- 
ing, provided he be possessed of the talent, energy, 
and peculiar aptitude which this calling specially re- 
quires. 

I proceed to consider some of the changes in pub- 
lic opinion which may have been observed during 
the period to which I have alluded. 

In the first place, we may remark, that the propor- 
tion, of children attending school has greatly in- 
creased. This is true especially of the public 
schools, from which we have the most accurate re- 
turns. This proportion has increased from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. This fact indicates the in- 
creased interest which the subject is exciting in the 
public mind. Formerly, when a man did not send 
his children to school, he was considered thoughtless 
and unwise. Now, he who will not make every 
reasonable sacrifice, not merely to send them to 
school, but to give them the best education in his 
power, shuts himself out from all the kindly sympa- 
thy of his neighbors, and the public interposes to 
protect the child from the selfishness and avarice of 
its parent. 

The subject of education has become one of the 
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most important and interesting departments of State 
legislation. In all our Northern, and in some of 
our Southern States, an officer is appointed whose 
sole duty it is to watch over the interests of public 
instruction. No legislative documents are circu- 
lated more widely, or read with more eager atten- 
tion than the annual reports from this department. 
In this manner the subject is presented once a year 
to the. notice of the whole people. A laudable em- 
ulation is also excited between the citizens of the 
several States. The progress of one thus becomes 
an indication of the progress of all; for no State is 
willing to confess itself inferior to its neighbor in a 
matter on which the prosperity and happiness of all 
so vitally depend. ‘Thus the influence of Massa- 
chusetts is felt throughout every town in New Eng- 
land, and the example of Ohio has communicated 
an impulse in favor of public education to every 
State in the mighty West. Nor is this all. The 
original talent of every State is brought to bear 
upon this subject. The new States, untrammelled by 
precedent, and anxious to adapt their systems to 
their own peculiar condition, are devising plans for 
themselves, improving upon our models and avail- 
ing themselves of all the lights of European know- 
ledge. The arrangements for public education, in 
some of our Western States, seem to me well 
worthy of the imitation of those of us at the East, 
who have been much longer engaged in this patri- 
otic labor. 

Public sentiment on this subject has also, within 
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a few years, taken an important step in advance. 
It has been seen that it not only behooves us to pro- 
vide education for our children, but also to furnish 
the means of rendering this education useful both 


to themselves and their country. Hence, in many. 


of the States, munificent appropriations have been 
made for the purpose of supplying every school dis- 
trict with a library. In New York, and several of 
the older States, this was done many years since. 
Indiana has, within the last two years, appropriated 
$150,000, and Ohio from $50,000 to $100,000 annu- 
ally to this object. Massachusetts has gone a step 
farther. She has, within a few years, authorized 
every town in the Commonwealth to tax itself for the 
establishment and maintenance of a town library. 
The principle has been thus established that it is the 
duty of the public to provide for all its citizens, 
whether young or old, the means of generous intel- 
lectual culture. Of this law some of the cities and 
many of the towns have already availed themselves, 
and thus their whole population is furnished in am- 
ple abundance with the richest treasures of thought 
that exist in the English language." 

The public interest in this subject is also indicat- 
ed by the number of periodicals devoted exclusively 
to education. Public school journals are estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 


* Boston has, in this respect, taken the precedence of all the other 
cities in the Union, by establishing a noble library open to all her 
citizens. The same thing has been done by many of the country 
towns in Massachusetts. 
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Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, lowa, Missouri, and Kentucky. They are well 
supported, and conducted with marked ability. 

I might mention many other indications of the 
progress of our cause since the organization of our 
association, but these must suffice. In what degree 
this progress has been accelerated by our labors 
does not become us to say. It is something to be 
conscious that we have done what we could. It is 
enough for us to know that our object has com- 
manded the respect, and our efforts have been 
cheered by the good wishes, of the wise and the 
patriotic in every part of our country. The seed 
which we with thousands of others have sown is 
already producing an abundant harvest. It is now 
the national sentiment that it is the duty of the 
State to provide the means of education for every 
one of its citizens, and to carry forward that educa- 
tion to the highest practical point of perfection. 
The work is rapidly going forward. States which 
only a few years since were admitted to the Union, 
now number their pupils by hundreds of thousands. 
Our last census informs us that in 1850 there were 
4,089,507 pupils in our various schools and colleges, 
at an expense of $16,162,000; and I am credibly 
informed, that, at the present time, I might add fifty 
per cent. to these numbers and still be within the 
truth. In our various public libraries, most of them 
intended for popular use, there were 4,636,411 vol- 
umes and this number has since been greatly in- 
creased. A single fact, better than any statistics, 
illustrates the amount of reading matter required to 
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meet the wants of this country. The demand for 
paper is greatly in advance of the supply. We 
cannot make and import rags enough to meet our 
regular consumption. ‘This country, a few centuries 
since, an untrodden wilderness, is now draining of 
its rags the shores of the Mediterranean, once the 
chosen home of European and Asiatic civilization. 
With such prospects before us, the American teach- 
er may surely be encouraged to pursue with confi- 
dent hope and renewed diligence his useful and self- 
denying labor. 

Here I might very properly close, for I have 
already occupied as large a portion of your time as 
I had intended. I am, however, tempted to detain 
you a few moments longer. We have seen what 
has been already accomplished. This whole country 
must soon be educated. Some of us may live to 
see the time when there will not be found a native- 
born American who has not enjoyed the advantages 
of common school education. Should we not 
endeavor to render this universal education product- 
ive of the most valuable results? In the work of 
benevolence we can never say that we have at- 
tained. Every step of our upward progress serves 
only to open to us a still wider horizon; new fields 
are spread before us demanding the labor of culti- 
vation, and broader harvests wave inviting the sickle 
of the reaper. 

How may we render education more perfect? 
We are charged with the cultivation of mind. How 
may we best develope the intellectual faculties, so 
as to render our spiritual nature in the highest 
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degree capable of accomplishing the purposes for 
which it was created? Should we attempt an 
answer to this question in all its bearings, volumes 
might be written, and our work yet remain unfin- 
ished. I will, therefore, confine myself to a single 
aspect of this subject, which, I fear, we are at pres- 
ent somewhat prone to overlook. 

If we would educate mind, we should certainly in- 
quire into the nature of mind, and the order in which 
its faculties are developed. Without attempting any 
formal analysis of our spiritual nature, it will be 
sufficient for my purpose to remark, that our facul- 
ties may generally be denominated either Objec- 
tive or Subjective. By the first of these we ac- 
quire a knowledge of the qualities and relations of 
the world without us, and by the second, of the 


‘energies and relations of the world within us. The 


one find their field of operation in the objects of 
the material, the other, in the objccts of the spiritual 
world. ‘The knowledge of the one presents itself to 
the mind in the form of an image which we create 
for ourselves, when we think of it; the other forms 
no such representation. By the one, we receive 
impressions from without; by the other, having 
formed abstract conceptions, we use them for the 
purpose of arriving at other and more extended 
knowledge. 

The object of all education is, to develope and 
improve both of these classes of faculties; in a word, 
every power of the soul. But it is evident that 
these powers can be improved and strengthened 
only by use. All study, therefore, so far as it 
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accomplishes its purpose, should both enlarge our 
knowledge and improve our mental energies. We 
do not study one thing to strengthen the mind, 
and another to increase our knowledge; but we 
study always with this twofold object. If we study 
correctly, comprehending not only the fact but the 
reason of it, and the principles on which it depends, 
both of these results will, no doubt, be accomplished. 
Hence, it would also seem that no faculty can 
properly be developed by study, until it has arrived 
at such maturity as to be capable of free and spon- 
taneous exercise. 

The question then here arises, do these faculties 
all come to maturity at the same time. Are our 
perceptive faculties as active and as vigilant in age 
as in youth? Is the memory as trustworthy at 
sixty as at sixteen? Is the reasoning power as 
vigorous in childhood as in middle age? We all 
know the only answer that can be given to these 
questions. We must all have observed that there 
is a marked succession in the development of our 
various faculties. A perfect human mind is en- 
dowed with them all, but at different periods of its 
existence it possesses them in very different degrees. 
This successive development occurs especially dur- 
ing that portion of our lives which is occupied in 
the process of education. The most important 
changes in the biases of the intellect, generally take 
place, if I mistake not, between the ages of ten and 
twenty. I presume that if we recall the period of 
our education, we can remember the time when we 
were conscious of a great transformation in our 
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intellectual nature. Without knowing why, we 
found that our taste for reading was created anew. 
We discovered what was meant by beauty of style 
and delicacy of sentiment; we could delight our- 
selves in the generalizations of science, and were 
fascinated with all that revealed to us the nature 
and relations of our spiritual being. A little while 
before, and all discussion of this kind seemed to us 
stale, dry, and unprofitable, and we wondered how 
any one could find any interest in such abstract, 
and, to us, incomprehensible disquisitions. Now 
we derived our highest pleasure from these very 
studies which, only a year or two since, were, to us, 
as a book that was sealed. I can remember as 
though it was yesterday, the, time when I became 
conscious of a change like this in my own mind, 
and I presume that many of you can bear witness 
to a similar experience. 

If these be the facts, should we not be guided by 
them in constructing our systems of education? 
We neither created mind nor established the laws 
of its development. If we would treat it success- 
fully, we must act in obedience to the laws to which 
the Creator has subjected it. If there is an estab- 
lished succession in the development of the facul- 
ties, and if no faculty can be improved but by use, 
and if we can never use any faculty successfully 
until it has arrived at some degree of maturity, it 
will surely follow that the order of our studies must 
be arranged in conformity to the successive devel- 
opment of our faculties. 

As to the order of the development of our intel- 
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lectual powers, there can be very little difference of 
opinion. We all know that the objective powers 
are the first to be unfolded, and the first to arrive at 
perfection. Hence the insatiable curiosity of chil- 
dren concerning events in the world around them. 
They are never tired of hearing or seeing some new 
thing. Their perceptive powers are remarkably 
acute, and they derive a pleasure from the exercise 
of them which is too frequently lost in subsequent 
life. But the mind, at this age, seems to require 
an external object on which to rest. Jt can think 
but little if the object be removed. It has not yet 
learned the power of representing to itself its ob- 
jects of thought. It only knows and compares as 
it sees and hears and feels. 

As the mind attains to its second or intermediate 
step, it acquires the power of forming distinct con- 
ceptions, and of using them in its thinking. It is 
less dependent on the external world, for it can now 
create a world within for itself. The young person 
of this age begins to take pleasure in ghost stories, 
descriptions, narratives, travels, &c. - Very likely a 
taste for novels will manifgst itself, and tears in 
abundance will be shed over the sorrows of imagi- 
nary heroes. ‘There is, however, here a limit to the 
mental activity. We need some image always 
before the mind, and we cannot readily carry on 
any continuous thinking unless some such image is 
formed. 

The next stage at which we arrive is that in 
which we are able to think of subjects which are in- 
capable of representation by an image. Such sub- 
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jects are abstract truths, higher generalizations, the 
relations of truths to each other. We here begin 
to reflect, that is, to observe our own mental nature. 
We are interested in the processes of our own 
thought. We observe the actions and motives of 
others. We begin to form conceptions of human- 
ity in general, and of the movements of men in 
masses. We see beauty where before we could 
not conceive of its existence. Elegance of style, 
appropriateness of imagery, and felicity of expres- 
sion attract us. We become aware of our own 
intellectual imperfections, and perceive the differ- 
ence between our own intellectual productions and 
those of others. We find ourselves in possession 
of an indefinable ideal, with which we compare 
our own conceptions. We find pleasure in argu- 
ment, are frequently disputatious, and are conscious 
_ of beauty in an exact and well constructed train of 
reasoning. When the mind is in this condition, 
it is manifestly prepared for every department of 
study. It has commenced the work of self-devel- 
opment, and, under judicious culture, may be carried 
forward easily and rapidly. 

It is also evident that the memory accommodates 
itself to every phase of our intellectual progress. 
At first it will retain only the remembrance of such 
objects as reveal themselves to the senses. Then it 
becomes capable of grasping those which we can 
represent to ourselves in thought. Lastly it cares 
for principles, general truths, relations, and the more 
abstract forms of knowledge. At first it retains 
nothing but facts, and for them it has a marvellous 
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affinity. Hence the great power in youth of acquir- 
ing languages. As our affinity for principles is 
developed, our affinity for facts decreases. Hence 
the facility for acquiring languages diminishes with 
advancing age. 

If such be the case, the order of our studies 
should obviously be governed by this succession in 
the development of our faculties. Our first studies 
should relate to the external world. Our first effort 
should be to develope and invigorate the perceptive 
powers. We should direct the earnest attention of 
the mind to those objects which it observes with 
pleasure. As the pupil becomes capable of forming 
representations for himself, we should direct his 
attention to subjects in which these powers are 
called forth. To this class belong geography and 
many of the departments of natural science, and, 
indeed, any knowledge of which he can represent 
to himself an image in thought. Here, however, 
we should remember that the mind is still essen- 
tially objective. Every thing that is taught should 
be, if possible, represented by diagrams, in order to 
enable him to form definite conceptions of every 
thing that he studies. It is not until the third stage 
is reached that we can successfully direct the atten- 
tion of young persons to abstract knowledge, such 
as the higher mathematics, rhetoric, logic, philoso- 
phy, history, and the sciences that require wide and 
subjective generalization. 

It may be asked, how shall we know when a 
pupil has arrived at these successive changes? On 
this subject no rule can be given, for minds afrive 
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at maturity at different ages, and are much affected 
by the intellectual atmosphere with which they are 
surrounded. On this subject, however, we have a 
practical rule which need not often mislead us. If 
we teach a pupil nothing but what we see that he 
understands, we cannot very much err. If we are 
guided by this rule, we shall naturally be led into 
the succession of studies for which the mind has 
been formed by its Creator. Of what use can it be 
to pursue any other, for what benefit can arise from 
the study of what we cannot understand ? 

It would be easy to illustrate what I have said 
by many examples. Take, for instance, the study 
of arithmetic. Numbers, as abstract thoughts, are 
very uninteresting to a child so long as they are 
associated with no actual existence. Let a class 
be asked to multiply twenty-four by three, and they 
will do it because it is required, but with no interest 
in the subject. Let them be told that three boys 
had each twenty-four apples, and ask them how 
many there were when they were all put into a 
basket together, and the attention of the whole will 
be at once arrested. 

The reading lessons of young persons should be 
governed by the same principle. It seems to me 
that a child should never be made to read what it 
does not understand, and it will understand but 
little of which it cannot form to itself a representa- 
tive image. No matter how polished the style, 
how brilliant the imagery, or how lucid the argu- 
ment, if a child does not understand it, his mind 


suffers a positive injury. Children thus acquire the 
3 
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habit of dissociating thought from reading; a habit, 
so long as it exists, almost fatal to progress. I have 
myself a sort of dreamy recollection of the change 
that came over me, when, somehow or other, I 
made the discovery that what I read in a book was 
really the same as if some one had said it to me. 
I very well remember when, several years older, I 
used to read in my class Murray’s English Reader 
over and over again, from beginning to end, how 
perfectly unmeaning to me was every part of it 
except the “ Narrative pieces.” I remember how 
difficult it was to avoid censure in the matter of 
emphasis, pause, and inflection, when I did not as- 
sociate a single idea with the words which I uttered. 
It is, perhaps, on this account that children brought 
up at home, and left to read whatever they choose, 
are frequently fonder of reading than those who are 
obliged to read compulsory lessons in schools. It, 
however, gives me great pleasure to add that, in 
these respects, our reading books are vastly better 
than they were when I was a boy. 

But the error which I would here correct is much 
more extensive in its practical effects. So far as I 
see, in the course of instruction marked out for 
young persons, but little respect is paid to the pro- 
gressive development of the human faculties. <A 
eertain amount of time is allotted to education, and 
the earlier the age within which this period is passed 
over, the better, and the greater the number of studies 
that can be crowded into it, the more satisfactory is 
supposed to be the result. If a pupil can be made 
to repeat the text-book correctly, it is all that is 
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demanded. Hence we see in the courses of study 
for mere children, subjects which can only be compre- 
hended by the mind at the period of manhood. 
The result is unhappy. The pupil leaves school, 
as it is said, thoroughly educated, but utterly dis- 
gusted with the studies which he has pursued, and 
resolved hereafter never to look at them again; a 
resolution to which he frequently adheres with mar- 
vellous pertinacity. But this evil is confined to no 
grade of schools. It exists, if I mistake not, in our 
more advanced seminaries of learning. Many of 
our pupils are employed in studies which they can- 
not understand, and in which, of course, they can 
find no pleasure. I know very well that I read 
Cicero’s Orations ten years before I could under- 
stand an oration of Burke. I read Tacitus long 
before 1 could comprehend Hume; and Horace 
when I had no power of appreciating Burns. I had 
finished my course in rhetoric some years before I 
had any distinct conception of beauty of style; and 
long after I had gone through Stewart, I should 
havé been puzzled to distinguish between perception 
and conception. I presume that now we are doing 
better, but I should not be surprised if there were 
found many now studying the Greek tragedies, who 
can see no beauty in Shakespeare, and poring over 
the “ Oration on the Crown,” who would think it a 
task to read an oration of Webster. 

I fear that it is from this cause that our pupils 
take so little interest in their studies. They come 
to them as to a task, glad when the task is inter- 
mitted, and happy when it ceases altogether. This 
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should not be so. The use of the intellectual facul- 
ties is intended to be a source of happiness, and 
there must be some error where this result does not 
follow from the use of them. Does not this error 
arise from our neglect of the manifest indications of 
our Creator ? 

The testimony of our pupils would seem to con- 
firm the truth of these remarks. They are all 
anxious to enter college while young, that they 
may, as it is said, complete their education early. 
After they have graduated, their universal regret is 
that this part of their education had not been post- 
poned until they were capable of appreciating its 
value. ‘They tell us that they are now only pre- 
pared to enter college, and, were it in their power, 
they would gladly go over their whole course again, 
especially the last two years of it, for that now they 
could do it with advantage. And these expressions 
of regret proceed not from our worst scholars, but 
most frequently from the most eminent. 

I cannot but believe that these are indications of 
some want of proper adjustment in our course of 
education, and especially that we have employed 
the minds of our pupils upon subjects for which 
they were not sufficiently mature. In confirmation 
of this opinion, it may be remarked, that these 
same complaints are not made, so far as I have 
observed, at the close of a course of study for the 
legal and medical professions. I do not think that 
either legal or medical studies are, in themselves, 
more interesting than the studies pursued in college. 


They are, however, pursued at a period of greater 
e 
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mental maturity, and, therefore, are better adapted 
to the age of the student. 

If, then, it be the fact that the studies which we 
pursue fail to produce their best effect, from the 
want of adaptation to the age of the pupil, is it not 
evident that this*whole subject requires a careful 
reéxamination? Can we not conceive of a course of 
instruction which would seem manifestly better 
adapted to the development of our faculties than 
the present ? 

If the perceptive faculties come first to maturity, 
might we not devise some mode of educating and 
developing them more perfectly, could we not culti- 
vate the power of accurate and acute observation, 
so that every one of our senses would be of vastly 
greater value to us, throughout the remainder of our 
lives? The minute knowledge of facts, and the 
habit of observing the slightest differences between 
them, lies at the foundation of all improvement in 
physical science. Were these faculties early im- 
proved, would not the number of philosophers, both 
in theory and in practice, be greatly increased ? 

The knowledge of facts leads at once, by the 
principles of the human mind, to generalization. 
Hence, the mind, at a more advanced stage, would 
desire to understand the classifications of physical 
science. ‘The more simple principles of vegetable 
and animal physiology might be comprehended at 
a much earlier period than is commonly supposed. 
The structure of plants might be so far unfolded by 
living specimens, that every walk in the fields 


would be, to a child, a miniature voyage of dis- 
3 ° 
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covery. The classifications of animals and insects, 
their habits and modes of life, would form another 
most interesting line of investigation. I apprehend 
that this kind of education would form an admir- 
able preparation for more abstract study. One of 
the most interesting papers on natural history that 
I ever read, is that on the habits of spiders, written, 
when he was about thirteen years of age, by the 
first President Edwards, afterwards the ablest meta- 
physician of his time. And, besides this, we should 
thus spread before the youthful mind the volume 
of the works of God, and render the world we live 
in a source of ever renewed wonder and delight. 
I know of no part of my early education which | 
would not thankfully exchange for the ability, which 
under good instruction I might possibly have ac- 
quired, of understanding and interpreting the ideas 
of God in creation, and of thus being brought into 
daily and intimate relation with my Father who is 
in heaven. 

From these studies, the passage is easy to Geog- 
raphy. If we become interested in the productions 
of the earth, we must naturally desire to know 
something of the earth itself. What is it? what 
is its form? what its climates? whence arises its 
variety of climate, what are its natural divisions 
and subdivisions? What are its mountains and 
rivers, and how came its present features into exist- 
ence? All these questions, leading to the most ex- 
tended investigations in every direction, become at 
once matters of earnest thought as soon as a child 
has found a few miles of the earth’s surface so 
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filled with manifestations of the goodness and wis- 
dom of God. Geography would thus be clothed 
with an unceasing interest, and, provided it were 
accompanied with suitable maps and illustrations, 
would be pursued with unfailing pleasure. In 
teaching geography, I would, however, treat it as I 
would any other branch of physical knowledge. 

would look upon the earth as a grand specimen in 
physical science, presented for our examination. 
The knowledge of artificial divisions, of national 
boundaries, number of inhabitants, revenues, ex- 
ports and imports, will readily associate itself with 
the knowledge of natural divisions, and will be re- 
membered more easily by means of a vivid objec- 
tive representation. It is because the study of ge- 
ography consists so much of these dry details, that 
it in general awakens no greater interest in the 
pupil. Pursued as a branch of physical science, 
we should, in the first place, lay the foundation for 
wide and valuable generalizations ; we should create 
in the mind a consciousness of the need of geol- 


‘ogy, history, ethnography, and political economy, 


and thus accomplish the best purpose of teaching, 
by rendering every addition to our knowledge an 
incitement to further acquisition. 

But this knowledge thus acquired, will, in its 
progress, necessitate very different knowledge. A 
pupil while pursuing these studies will feel abso- 
lutely obliged to acquire some skill in arithmetic. 
With this might easily be associated the study of 
geometry and algebra, as far as they were capable 
of being well understood. A language or two 
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might be easily taught, if taught properly, without 
overburdening the mind of an intelligent pupil, be- 
fore he had arrived at the period suitable for sub- 
jective study. 

While treating of the education of the perceptive 
powers, I should have spoken of drawing as an im- 
portant auxiliary. The acquisition of this accom- 
plishment calls into exercise the most earnest use of 
the perceptive powers. It gives accuracy to the eye. 
It develops the taste, and teaches to select and dwell 
upon the elements of the beautiful. With proper 
instruction, this delightful art might be learned as 
universally as penmanship. That we could make 
every pupil an accomplished draftsman, I do not 
affirm, any more than that we can make every one 
a finished penman. We should, however, improve 
the perceptive powers and the taste of all, and 
wherever a talent for the fine arts has been bestowed, 
we should thus arouse it from its slumber, and ‘place 
it at once in the course of development. 

I might easily pursue these remarks into the high- 
er branches of education, but our time is already 
exhausted. I ought rather to apologize for obtrud- 
ing these suggestions upon an audience who have 
had far larger experience than myself in this de- 
partment of our profession. I know, however, that 
you will receive them with your accustomed can- 
dor, and that I address an assembly of teachers who 
are perfectly able to correct my errors and supply 
my deficiencies. 


Ladies and Gentlemen; the profession which we 
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have chosen has, like every other, its peculiar trials. 
The seed which we sow does not commonly bear 
its appropriate fruit, until long after it has passed 
out of our sight. Our best efforts in behalf of our 
pupils are frequently those which are most rarely 
appreciated. But let us remember that truth is the 
daughter of time. The results of honest and faith- 
ful effort will, in the end, be acknowledged; but 
whether acknowledged or not, there they remain, 
and they can never be annihilated. We labor not 
to shape rude matter into forms of beauty or mag- 
nificence, but to cultivate the immortal mind, to in- 
vigorate the intellect, and adorn with social grace 
and elevate by Christian principles, the spiritual 
nature of man. Let us, then, with renewed zeal and 
overcoming faith, address ourselves to the duties 


that are before us. Who can tell how much of the 
weal or woe of the coming generation depends 
upon the labors of us and our associates. Let us 


not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. 








LECTURE II. 


THE PROMINENCE WHICH SHOULD BE GIVEN 
TO FACTS IN EDUCATION. ; 





BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER, 


Tue child on the day of his birth begins a course 
of education or training which is to go on through 
life, varying at different stages with the varying cir- 
cumstances of his condition. This broad view of 
education is the only one which will lead us to cor- 
rect conclusions. The narrow view of it, which is 
so commonly taken, as a course of training that be- 
gins when the child is introduced into the school- 
room, has led to many errors. The instruments or 
means by which education from the first is effected 
are the senses and the muscles, — the senses bring 
the inlets of all knowledge, and the muscles bring 
the outlets, by which all knowledge is communi- 
cated. ‘The mind of the child begins at once to 
exercise these instruments,— in other words, it be- 
gins to train or educate itself through these means 
of its communication with the world around it. 
This education is threefold. 1st. There is a train- 
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ing of the mind in the use of the senses in acquir- 
ing knowledge. 2d. There is a training of the mind 
in the use of this knowledge, thus gathered, by its 
powers of reflection or reasoning. 3d. There is a 
training of the mind in the communication of its 
knowledge through the muscles by the language of 
natural and arbitrary signs. 

The material of all knowledge comes, then, to the 
mind through the senses, — that is, by observation, 
for the mind may be said to observe through the 
senses. ‘This material, or stock, as it may be called, 
is made up of facts or phenomena, which the mind 
thus observing, reflects upon, and from them deduces 
general truths or principles. ‘These two processes, 
—the gathering of the material and the using of it in 
reasoning, — are in some measure distinct, though 
they are often mingled together. The process, also, 
by which the knowledge thus obtained, is commu- 
nicated, is a distinct one. It is important to bear 
in mind in education that these three processes not 
only require different modes of training, but should 
be cultivated in different degrees in the various 
stages of the mind’s progress. This truth will be 
exemplified as we proceed. 

From what has been said, this general proposi- 
tion may be stated in regard to education, namely, 
that the facts or phenomena which are the basis of 
the mind’s knowledge, should furnish the chief mate- 
rial for the instruction of the mind. 

This proposition is true, first, if we look at facts 
as distinguished from the general truths which are 
deduced from them. The abstract should, as a gen- 
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eral rule, be made less prominent in education than 
the concrete. ‘Training in the observation of facts 
should be considered as the great business of the 
teacher. This is true of the whole course of in- 
struction, but it is especially true of its early part. 

That this training should be the great business 
of the teacher in the case of the child will be ob- 
vious, if you look at the characteristics of the mind 
in childhood, in distinction from those which it pre- 
sents in riper years. The mind may be said to have 
two kinds of reasoning power, that is, if reasoning 
be considered as consisting in making inferences. 
The first or lower kind of reasoning is possessed by 
the brutes in common with man. It depends en- 
tirely upon mental association. Both the animal 
and man, associating one fact with another, make 
inferences from this association. The relation of 
cause and effect is to a great extent learned in thir 
way. Quite a large portion of our knowledge is 
acquired by means of this power. But there is a 
higher kind of reasoning, that man has in distinc- 
tion from the brutes, which enables him to discover 
general or abstract truths. 

The first or lower kind of reasoning is developed 
at the beginning, and is the child’s means of ac- 
quiring general, or rather associated, views of phe- 
nomena in his observations. The higher kind of 
reasoning power is developed later and quite slow- 
ly. This being so, no attempt should be made to 
indoctrinate the child in abstract truths; but his 
mind should be guided in the accurate observation 
of phenomena. His mind would in this way lay 
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up a store of facts, which it can afterwards use in 
the investigation of general principles. And even 
when the mind has advanced so far as to be able to 
grapple with the abstract, the study of phenomena 
practically illustrating abstract principles should 
chiefly occupy the attention. 

The general proposition which I have stated is 
also true, if we consider facts as distinguished from 
the signs used in the expression of the facts. Lan- 
guage, in its various forms, is a system of the signs 
by which facts are described or communicated. 
This is as true of technicalities and classifications, 
as it is of common language. That instruction in 
language, in signs, should be entirely subsidiary to 
instruction in the facts which these signs represent, 
is so obvious, that [ need not dwell upon the propo- 
sition. 

These principles, which I have thus briefly devel- 
oped, are disregarded to a great extent in the prev- 
alent modes of education. Generalizations and 
abstract principles are thrust into the mind before it 
has the power to appreciate them. The learning of 
signs, in their various forms of common language, 
technicalities, and classifications, is urged upon it in 
such a way as to make it tire of the every-day 
drudgery. Meanwhile it is shut out, in a great 
measure, from the observation of the multitude of 
phenomena in the world of mind and matter all 
around it. Mere glimpses of this wide and inter- 
esting field of knowledge are afforded to those who 
are confined to the routine of the school-room. 
Education is thus in its very beginning stripped of 
4 
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that which should give to it its great interest. The 
order of nature is reversed. What should be mere- 
ly subsidiary is made the principal thing. What 
should come last in order comes first. Means are 
made of more importance than ends. 

The books for the school-room are to a great ex- 
tent constructed on those false principles. They of 
course would be mostly conformed to the prevalent 
mode of teaching. ‘The errors to which I refer are 
both systematized, and fixed by long continued cus- 
tom, and it is difficult to get rid of them. The 
truth on this subject has indeed been spoken out in 
various ways, but not so definitely and fully, as to 
awaken general attention, and to produce a general 
reform. ‘The abuses to which [ have alluded, cling 
to most of the school-rooms even in enlightened 
New England, and most of those teachers who see 
the truth on this subject, appear to see it but in part 
and dimly. 

I propose in this lecture to illustrate the errors re- 
ferred to in a plain, practical way, and to point out 
certain changes which should be made in our prev- 
alent modes of education. The compass of a vol- 
ume is really needed to do full justice to the subject, 
and the hour which is allotted me will allow me to 
do no more than to throw out some suggestions for 
your consideration. 

I have said that the child begins its education on 
the day of its birth. It is an education of observa- 
tion. He observes with his senses facts or phenom- 
ena. He does this dimly and confusedly at first, 
because he is unskilled in the use of these instru- 
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ments of his observation. But by exercising him- 
self with them from day to day, he soon acquires 
skill in their use,— or in other words, he becomes a 
skilful observer. He knows absolutely nothing at 
the beginning. His mind is a blank so far as actual 
knowledge is concerned, and would remain so if the 
senses were not there to connect it with the world 
around it. The power to acquire is there, but this 
would avail nothing without the instruments through 
which it acquires. The amount of knowledge which 
the child’s mind gathers through the senses in the 
first few years is very great. In other words, he 
accumulates a large number of observations of phe- 
nomena. In estimating the amount of his labor, 
for so we may call it, in doing this, we must bear in 
mind, that a part of it consists in learning how to 
use the instruments of his observation. The idea, 
that to see he has merely to open his eyes, and to 
hear he has merely to attend with his ears, and to 
feel he has only to put forth his hands, is a great 
though common error. He has to learn to see, and 
hear, and feel, and the process is by no means an 
easy or a brief one. Now this learning to use these 
instruments, the senses, the gathering by them of 
facts, and the comparing of the reports of the senses, 
which is continually going on, constitute education 
in the young child. It is as really education as that 
which is pursued in the school. And it is not sel/- 
education alone. Every one that influences the 
child in any way in this daily work of observation 
has a share in his education. 

It is obvious that precisely this education in the 
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observation of facts or phenomena, to which the 
very necessities of nature lead at the beginning, 
should be continued through childhood. It should 
be carried from the fireside into the school-room. 
Only it should be pursued there more skilfully, and 
with greater range, than is commonly done in the 
family. But this is seldom done, and never to the 
extent that it should be. The school-room is ordi- 
narily no place for the cultivation of observation. 
The child, however acute and busy an observer he 
may be, finds little or no encouragement here to 
these natural tendencies. ‘The tedious drilling gone 
through every day in spelling and reading, is a dif- 
ferent training from that to which he has been ac- 
customed, if those by whom he has been nurtured 
have been willing to answer the many inquiries 
prompted by his busy observation. And as he is 
taught to think that all learning comes from the 
school-room, and does not dream that when he ob- 
serves he is acquiring what may be properly called 
learning, he settles down into the feeling, that, 
although learning or knowledge must be very desir- 
able, because every body puts such a high estima- 
tion upon it, it is certainly a very hard and a very 
stupid thing. If he could only be impressed with 
the idea, as he should be, that in his observation of 
phenomena he is learning in the best way, and that 
the learning to spell and read is intended to assist 
him in this observation, how different would be his 
views of what is called learning, — how would it 
lose to him its bugbear character, — and with what 
alacrity would he con the tasks which are now so 
wearisome. 
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The union, which I have just indicated, between 
intelligent home-teaching and the instruction of the 
school-room, is @erfectly practicable. It is some- 
times partially realized by some very intelligent 
teachers, but in no case to any thing like the extent 
to which it should be. ‘The union may be rendered 
complete. The learning to spell and read may be 
so managed, as to be for the most part subsidiary 
to the education of observation, and may thus be 
relieved of that tedium which disgusts the young 
mind with what is called learning at the very begin- 
ning of its school education. 

It is easy for any one to see how this can be 
done with learning to read. For the reading may 
be about facts which are interesting to the child, 
and the teacher may instruct him in relation to 
those facts, making the bare reading an incidental 
part of the lesson. But the same thing can be 
done to a considerable extent with spelling, and 
even with learning the letters. Instruction in facts 
may here constitute the substance of the teaching, 
and the spelling, and the learning of the letters even, 
may be made subsidiary and incidental. Gallaudet, 
who was a wise man on this great subject of edu- 
cation, adopted the principle of which I have spoken, 
and proposed the true plan of teaching the child his 
letters. His plan is, to familiarize first the eye of 
the child with short words, the names of objects, 
representations of these objects being placed over 
the words, and afterwards to familiarize his eye 
with the letters that make up the words. The wis- 


dom of the plan consists in giving the interest of 
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facts to the exercise at the beginning. In the com- 
mon plan, this interest is reserved until the child has 
been drilled through learning the &tters, and comes 
to putting them together in words; and even then 
this interest is brought to bear to a very little extent 
by most teachers. The learning of words is very 
commonly made a mere learning of various com- 
pounds of letters, and if a child venture to ask a 
question in regard to the object of which the word 
spelled is the name, he is apt to be turned off with 
an answer that gives him the consciousness of hav- 
ing been troublesome and impertinent. 

The plan which I have indicated I would have 
essentially pursued through all the period of child- 
hood. It should be the main business of the school 
to train the child as an observer. As he grows 
older, of course the range of his observation should 
be widened, and the process of generalization on 
the principle of mental association, of which I have 
before spoken, should be more and more encour- 
aged, as preparatory to that higher kind of general- 
ization, of which the mind after a few years mani- 
festly becomes capable. 

Such a course of education, leading the child to 
observe the phenomena of the animate and inani- 
mate world, would make him a naturalist. And so 
it should be. Every child should be made, at home, 
in the school, and every where, a naturalist in the 
largest sense of that word. He should not be taken 
out of the world of beautiful and interesting things, 
and shut up to the letters and words of the school- 
room. ‘Things, and not mere signs, should consti- 
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tute the substantial part of his instruction. We 
should aim to impart to him the spirit of this pre- 
cept of Hugh Miller: “ Learn to make a right use 
of your eyes; the commonest things are worth look- 
ing at; even stones and weeds, and the most fa- 
miliar animals.” 

As it is now, no one becomes a naturalist early 
in life, except in spite of the tendencies of his edu- 
cation. The study of nature is not only not 
encouraged, but is absolutely discouraged in our 
educational system. If any one, like Hugh Miller, 
impelled by the force of a taste that cannot be 
repressed by the training of the school-room, under- 
takes to make a “right use of his eyes,’ and curi- 
ously examines “stones and weeds,” he is regarded 
by the world of spellers, and readers, and gramma- 
rians, and cipherers, as a strange genius. But he 
is pursuing, from an irresistible internal force, the 
very course that I would have every student en- 
couraged to pursue, in a measure at least, by the 
external circumstances of his education. The ten- 
dencies of his training should be decidedly in this 
direction. 

If the general mode of instruction were to be 
changed in the manner indicated, what a change 
would come over the school-room. Education, as 
already hinted, would have much less of the char- 
acter of mere drudgery than it has now. Not that 
there would be any the less labor; but the labor 
would be made lighter by the interest imparted to 
it,— the interest which always results from the 
study of facts and phenomena, and never from the 
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learning of mere words, and technicalities, and clas- 
sifications. And with this freedom from the weari- 
ness which ordinarily attends learning, vastly more 
would be accomplished with the same amount of 
mental effort. 

To recur to the first exercises of the school-room, 
as illustrations of the remarks just made. Spelling 
and reading, ordinarily so tiresome,*can have an 
interest imparted to them, simply by connecting 
with them the results or ends which they are in- 
tended to accomplish. As they are commonly 
taught, they are almost wholly separated from the 
. facts of which words are the signs, and so the 
process of learning to read words and sentences is 
stripped of all interest. I have often had the same 
pity for the little scholars that are drilled by a strict 
disciplinarian spelling and reading, that I have felt 
for the laborers on a treadmill. The peculiarity of 
this form of punishment is, that the criminal labors 
on with his unvarying tread without seeing any 
result come of his labor. The machinery which is 
turned by the shaft of the treadmill is in another 
apartment concealed by an intervening wall from 
the laborers. If that wall could be knocked away, 
so that they could see the machinery that is moved 
by their steady, continuous tread, it would be a 
great relief to the tedium of their labor. So, too, 
if the wall that separates the treadmill operation of 
drillin@ in spelling and reading from the results that 
are naturally connected with it could be taken | 
away,—if the interest of facts could be united 
with the learning of the words which express them, 
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—the labor of the school-room would be relieved 
of its monotonous and wearisome character. 

Isaac Taylor, in his excellent work on Home 
Education says, that he would keep the child from 
what he terms “ book-learning,” that is, the teaching 
peculiar to the school-room, for the first six or even 
eight years of his life. He would leave him all 
this time to obey his natural inclinations in observ- 
ing what is around him. He would leave him to a 
spontaneous self-education, and would govern or 
guide his mind only so far as it is necessary in 
order to keep him from any thing that is injurious. 
His view is wrong in two respects. Ist. The child 
should not be left to the spontaneous movements 
of his mind, but he should be taug/At in his observa- 
tion. The child needs to be guided and led here as 
much as in any other part of his education. And 
2d. The teaching of the school, book-learning, as 
he terms it, should not be so separate as it seems 
he would have it, from the ordinary teaching by the 
way and at the fire-side. He would have the obser- 
vation of childhood go on without any connection 
with the learning to spell and read. The knowl- 
edge of language during this period must all be 
gained, according to his plan, orally. 1 would, on 
the contrary, have the learning of the written lan- 
. guages go on with the teaching of the phenomena 
of nature. This should be done gradually and in- 
cidentally, and not rapidly and by fixed and regular 
tasks. ‘There is no need of haste in pressing the 
acquisition of language. Indeed, it will probably 
be learned more rapidly with this plan of education 
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than on the old plan, because it is made to assume 
its natural position as a means to an end, and is 
thus relieved of the wearisomeness which .attends 
the learning of it as a thing by itself. 

I presume that as I have been making the above 
remarks, many of the teachers whom I address have 
been impressed with the thought that there are very 
few books that are adapted to this plan of early 
education. This is true. The proper books are 
yet, for the most part, to be written. And I know 
not any field of effort which promises so great suc- 
cess, or which calls for the exercise of higher talent. 
Books of the kind indicated cannot be properly 
prepared by minds that move in a beaten track. 
Something more than a copyist or compiler is need- 
ed for such a work. Such minds as that of the 
lamented Gallaudet must be put in requisition. 
The impression, which is/so common, that ordinary 
minds can make books for children, should be done 
away. The moulding of the plastic mind of child- 
hood should not be left to unskilful hands. Skill is 
surely more needed at this first stage than at any 
succeeding one, and will be more sure to effect the 
desired results. 

The materials for such books as are needed to 
teach the young in the observation of nature are 
abundant. The world of matter and mind is full 
of facts and phenomena that can be made interest- 
ing to the young observer. And I may remark in 
this connection, that if any teacher will undertake 
to interest her young scholars in regard to common 
natural objects, although from the want of suitable 
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books, she will at first be quite embarrassed, she 
will soon find the materials rapidly accumulating 
upon her hands, and will go on in her work with 
a cheerfulness and interest she never realized before. 
She will find that she is introducing herself as well 
as her scholars into a field of knowledge of surpass- 
ing interest and boundless extent, of which she 
knew but little before she made this effort. 

-I have thus far spoken particularly of education 
as it should be pursued in early childhood. As 
the mind grows stronger and advances to maturity, 
facts and phenomena should still make the substan- 
tial part of instruction. The only difference should 
be that, as they are collected, generalization should 
be more and more practised, as the powers of the 
mind become developed. ‘The concrete must still 
be made more prominent, and be in more common 
use, than the abstract. So, too, the technicalities 
and classifications of every science must be kept in 
the background, in comparison with the phenomena 
which it offers to our observation. 

But these plain principles are very commonly 
transgressed in the books that are used, and in the 
mode of teaching that is pursued. There is a 
prevalent disposition to give undue prominence to 
the technical, the general, and the abstract. This 
is seen even in the teaching of the natural sciences. 
One would suppose that here the facts, the phe- 
nomena, would command the chief attraction of the 
teacher and the student. But it is very commonly 
not so. The mere technicalities and the classifica- 
tion are made too prominent. Botany, really one 
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of the most interesting of all branches of natural 
science, is thus ordinarily made one of the driest of 
of studies, even in spite of the variegated beauties 
that it brings to our view. To teach this aright, the 
phenomena of vegetation, so varied and so wonder- 
ful, should constitute the chief material of instruc- 
tion, and the mere classification should be consid- 
ered, although necessary, as wholly a secondary 
thing. So badly is it ordinarily taught, that while 
the memory is burdened with names, most of which 
are unfortunately far from being euphonious, very 
few among the multitudes that study it in our schools 
can give an intelligible-account of the processes by 
which a plant or tree grows. 

The same defect is seen in another form in the 
custom, almost universal in school-books, of stat- 
ing a general proposition and then explaining 
and illustrating it. Let me not be understood to 
mean that this mode of teaching should never be 
used. I only say that its use should not be univer- 
sal. Perhaps I may say it should not be common. 
The younger the scholar is, the less should it be 
used, and with quite young scholars it should not 
be used at all. Let me present the two modes in con- 
trast byan example. Take the general proposition, 
that all the material world is divided into organized 
and unorganized substances. Unless the scholar 
understands it from previous instruction, it is an un- 
meaning collection of words, and it will have no 
meaning to him until it is explained. But in what 
does the explanation consist? In a statement of 
facts or phenomena. Why not, then, first give the 
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facts, and let the proposition which they develope 
come at the conclusion of the statement where it 
naturally belongs? ‘This may be done after this 
manner : — 

“1. The crystal and the plant are both wonderful 
growths. As you look at them, you think of the 
crystal as having been formed, and of the plant as 
having grown. But in one sense they have grown to 
be what they are. The crystal was once a minute 
nucleus, and the plant was once a little germ. 

2. In one respect they are alike in their growth; 
both have increased from particles taken from things 
around them. But the processes by which this is 
done are different in the two cases. The crystal 
has increased or grown by layer after layer of 
particles. There are no spaces or passages by 
which particles of matter can be introduced inside 
of it. Any part of it, when once formed, is not 
altered. It can receive additions upon the outside 
alone. But it is not so with the plant. This en- 
larges by particles which are introduced into pas- 
sages and interstices. It grows, as it is expressed, 
by absorplion or by intussusception. 

3. How, now, is this absorption effected? It is 
done by certain vessels or organs, constructed in the 
root of the plant for this purpose. These take up 
or absorb fluid matter from the earth.’ There are 
other organs which circulate this fluid through all! 
the plant; and others still which use it for the pur- 
pose of growth or formation. There are no such 
organs in the crystal, for it has no tamer growth. 
The plant is therefore said to be an organized sub- 
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stance or being, and the crystal is an unorganized 
substance. And so we speak of the organic struc- 
ture, or the organization of plants.” * 

This is an example of the natural inductive 
method of thinking and teaching. I say of think- 
ing and teaching, for teaching should ordinarily fol- 
low the same order that thinking does. That is, 
the course of thought or the observation of facts 
that leads to a general truth, should ordinarily be 
essentially followed in introducing that truth into the 
mind of a learner. 

It would be interesting here to go into a full dis- 
cussion of the principles which should be observed 
in arranging facts and truths in books for teaching 
science, but it would lead me into too wide a field. 

The same defect in teaching appears in still an- 
other form, in the undue prominence that is given 
to grammar in teaching language. Grammar is 
an arranged compilation of the principles on which 
language is constructed. The same rule should 
apply to the teaching of these principles, as I have 
applied to the teaching of the principles of science 
generally. No attempt should be made to teach 
them early in education, for the obvious reason that 
the powers of generalization are not developed early 
in life. Before these are developed, the principles 
or rules, as they are termed, of grammar cannot be 
comprehended, and the learning of them will be only 


* From an introductory chapter of a work on Human Physiology, 
published by the author since the delivery of his lecture. 
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a profitless learning of so many unmeaning sen- 
tences. 

The experience of every intelligent teacher will 
bear me out in the assertion, that however assidu- 
ously grammar may be studied, it is, after all, of 
very little use; in most cases we may say of no use, 
in learning language in early life. The child learns 
language very much as he learns to walk, or as he 
learns to behave with propriety. It is done by pre- 
cept and example mingled together. Indeed, gram- 
mar is no more needed in the learning of language, 
than a formal code of rules of propriety is, in learn- 
ing to behave properly. 

Let me not be understood to mean that the child 
is not to learn any of the principles of language. 
These are continually learned without the aid of 
grammar, as he becomes more and more skilled in 
generalization. A familiar example of this in early 
childhood, is very commonly observed in the child’s 
disposition to apply to all verbs the general rule in 
regard to the formation of the past tense. Thus a 
child who, for the first time, uses the past tense of 
the verb strike, does not say struck, but striked. 
He conforms with the usual generalization which he 
has observed, in the ending of the word in ed, and some 
pains are requisite in teaching him this and similar 
exceptions. And the child goes on with his gen- 
eralizations, extending them as he advances in the 
acquisition of language. Such, at length, is the 
amount of the generalizations that he accumulates, 
that when he comes at the proper time to the study 
of grammar, a large portion of it is but systematiz- 
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ing the general principles which he has already 
learned in an informal way, and he fimds that it is 
but a small part of the grammar that is entirely 
new to him. In the process of learning the lan- 
guage, he has gradually and imperceptibly acquired 
many of the principles of its construction, and he is 
now prepared to study these principles in full, and 
in a systematic manner. 

This leads me to say, that the true position of 
grammar in a scheme or plan of education is very 
commonly not well understood. Besides, being a 
standard to which we can refer in cases of doubt, 
it should be used for two purposes, to perfect our 
knowledge of our own language, after we have to a 
considerable extent acquired it, and to enable us to 
acquire more readily other languages. For these 
purposes it should be studied whenever the scholar 
has gone so far in his accumulation of generaliza- 
tions, as to be able to understand, in any good 
measure, the philosophy of the construction of lan- 
guage. Before he arrives at this point, it is a use- 
less burdening of the memory to make him learn 
the rules of grammar. The rules will be of no 
advantage to him until he can understand them; 
and the capacity of understanding them must come 
from that gradual acquirement of generalizations, 
which is made in the ordinary mode of learning 
language by daily use. Grammar is of no service, 
then, in teaching the child the use of language, and 
insisting upon it as essential in the beginning of 
education, is very much in the spirit of the fool of 
whom we read in the Greca Minora, who said that 
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he never would go into the water till he had first 
learned to swim. And a philosophical disquisition 
on the art of swimming would be of quite as much 
service to a boy who is about to learn to swim, as 
the rules of grammar are to a child in learning his 
native tongue. 

The general defect in teaching, of which I have 
thus given several illustrations, is to be seen also in 
the common mode of teaching the classics. Much 
has been said against spending so much time as is 
spent in these studies in our schools and colleges. 
I would not have the time thus spent in the full 
course of a liberal education much curtailed, if any, 
but I would have the studies pursued in a different 
manner from what they ordinarily are. When a 
classic author is studied the teacher should commu- 
nicate to his pupils, as essential to a correct under- 
standing of the author, such facts as these — the 
character of the author, the circumstances under 
which he wrote, the character of the times in which 
he lived, the objects for which he wrote, the scope 
of the book, the manners and customs referred to in 
the book, &c. Such facts would give great interest 
to the book in the mind of the pupil, and relieve 
his daily tasks of their tediousness. The interest 
which always comes from facts is imparted at once 
to the bare language. The pupil feels the satisfac- 
tion that always attends the acquisition of interest- 
ing information. He feels that he is doing some- 
thing more than learning mere Latin or Greek. 
And, besides, this is the only true method in which 


the language itself can be perfectly learned. For 
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the true meaning of the author cannot be ascer- 
tained in all cases, without a knowledge of the facts 
to which I have alluded. No one, for example, can 
understand Livy’s Latin unless he read him asa 
historian, and not as a mere Latin writer. And he 
cannot understand him as a historian unless he 
knows such facts in regard to him as I have indicat- 
ed. But there is commonly in our schools, and 
even in our colleges, little of this mode of instruc- 
tion. The interest of facts is but sparingly im- 
parted to the learning of the bare language. It is 
as if words have a fixed invariable meaning, and a 
language can be learned by a mere translation of 
the requisite number of sentences, without regard 
to the circumstances under which they are written, 
or the object of the author. 

The same general defect is seen in the common 
mode of teaching geography. It is made too much 
a dry study of mere lines of boundary and localities. 
The interesting facts that give a meaning to those 
boundaries and localities should constitute a large 
portion of the teaching in Geography. Prof. Guyot 
and others are redeeming this study from its barren- 
ness, by imparting to it the interest which facts 
always give. 

I had intended to remark upon the study of Arith- 
metic, and upon the naturally connected studies of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, but my limits 
will not allow it. 

It is obvious, from the view which I have given 
of education, that its parts are ordinarily not in 
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proper relative proportion. Soms things have too 
much prominence, and others too little. Some 
things which should be wholly kept out of sight, 
covered up, as we may say, by the results which are 
produced by their working, are brought out fully to 
view. 'To borrow a figure from my own profession, 
the very skeleton of science and learning is thrust 
before us, stript of the enveloping parts that give to 
the whole its beauty and grace. Or, to compare 
education with the erection of a building, which, 
when completed is to gratify the eye with its beau- 
tiful proportions and its appropriate adornings, and 
which is to be the abode of taste and comfort and 
peace, what should we think of the architect who 
should disregard beauty of proportion, neglect here 
and there to fill up interstices in the framework, 
leaving rude beams bare where both convenience 
and taste demand that they be covered up, and even 
let some part of the scaffolding remain, and yet ask 
of us to admire the whole as a beautiful, convenient, 
and complete structure! 

It will be seen from the views that I have ex- 
pressed, that I am opposed to all learning by rote, 
as it is termed, whenever it can possibly be avoided. 
There are some cases in which this mode of learn- 
ing cannot be dispensed with. The multiplication 
table, for example, is learned only by rote. So, also, 
is much of the spelling learned in this way. It 
would be idle to lay it down as a fixed rule that the 
child shall spell no word that he does not under- 
stand. 

But with a few such exceptions, learning by rote 
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should be excluded as far as possible. Instruction 
should be scrupulously -adapted to the different 
stages of mental development in the child’s pro- 
gress. The mind should be made to understand, as 
it goes along step by step in its education. This is 
the only course that renders study satisfactory and 
interesting. Itdivests learning of its usual predom- 
inant character of unmeaning and profitless drudg- 
ery. As the mind, in this course of training, has to 
deal so continually with facts, it acquires by it a 
vigorous, practical energy. ‘This desirable quality, 
a familiar and constant use of words without mean- 
ing obviously tends to destroy. 

The effect just mentioned, as produced in the 
mind by a habit of learning by rote is a consider- 
ation of much importance. A habit of using 
words without understanding them exerts a positive 
injurious influence upon the powers of the mind. 
It prevents their full development. It exercises the 
memory unduly, while the other powers are not ex- 
ercised sufficiently to promote a healthy growth. It 
effects, too, an unnatural separation between the 
memory and the other powers. It is necessary to 
a well proportioned development of the mind that 
what is stored in the memory should be acted upon 
by the reasoning powers. And, besides, the mind 
must put its mark on what the memory gathers, or 
it will have neither value nor permanency. 

But learning by rote not only represses the proper 
development of the mental powers, but it prevents 
their action. A mind that has from early childhood 
been trained to use words unmeaningly, loses, in a 
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measure, its power of accurate discrimination. It’ is 
easily satisfied with confused representations of 
truth, and is apt with a multitude of words to be led 
away by mere sophistries. It is not disposed to 
demand explicit statements and conclusive evi- 
dence. 


A mind, on the other hand, which his always 
been dealing with facts in education, and has been 
accustomed to look beyond mere sounds to their 
signification, and to have clear conceptions of what 
its memory has stored up, is ever prepared to scan 
the words that are addressed to it for their real 
meaning. It is not apt to be entrapped by an inge- 
niously wrought network of words. It instinctively 
strips a fallacy of the mass of words with which it 
may be enveloped. It appreciates clear enuncia- 
tions of truth, and draws the line definitely between 
the proved and what is merely supposed. 

The abolition of the method of learning by rote, 
and the full introduction of the opposite plan, would 
vastly multiply the clear thinkers in all classes of 
society. I[f the great learning and reading world 
were trained under such a plan through the whole 
course of their education, we should not so often see 
whole audiences even of intelligent persons carried 
away by flimsy fallacies, nor would wordy and ill 
constructed books find such favor as they now do 
even with educated men. The common mind 
would be skilled in sifting both literature and sci- 
ence, and it would find that the chaff to be win- 
nowed out is by no means small in amount. Wordi- 
ness, and confused and false ideas, are legitimate 
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results of an habitual unmeaning use of words, and 
these results abound in prose as well as in poetry, 
in science as well as in literature. 

Let me not be understood to say, that the very 
prevalent custom of learning by rote is the sole 
cause of such results. That it is one of the causes 
no one will deny. ‘The only question is as to the 
extent of its influence. That it exerts a large influ- 
ence in this way will be apparent, if we consider 
that it ordinarily operates upon the mind through 
all its stages of development even from the begin- 
ning, long before the drilling of the school com- 
mences. Its influence is not only exerted a long 
time, but it is especially exerted when the mind is 
most plastic, and therefore most obedient to the 
operation of causes in the formation of its habits. 

One of the last things in which learning by rote 
will be given up is poetry. Here the charm of 
rhyme and measure comes in, and gives gratifica- 
tion to the mind when there may be a very dim 
understanding of the truth, or even none at all. 
And as the habit is found in childhood of disre- 
garding the sense, and being satisfied with the 
sounds merely, in adult age we are very apt to 
tolerate poetry that sounds well, which, if put into 
prose, we should deem execrable. ‘The couplet of 
Prior in regard to poetry, is too often acted upon 
both by poet and reader — 


‘** For rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense.’’ 


In this connection it will be proper to say a 
word in regard to the influence of too exclusive 
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an attention to the mere learning of language upon 
the mental powers. This represses their growth, 
just as learning by rote does. In this case things, 
or facts, which are the basis of knowledge, are 
neglected, and the attention is too largely devoted 
to the mere signs of these things. Such a course 
not only limits the knowledge of the mind, but 
represses the growth both of its perceptive and its 
reflective faculties. The Chinese language fur- 
nishes us with a striking example of this influence. 
It is said that ten years study is required to get an 
ordinary knowledge of it. ‘The mind of the whole 
Chinese nation is dwarfed by this cause. Accord- 
ingly their literature, although there is much learn- 
ing among them, is of the most trivial character, 
and the maxims of Confucius are almost the only 
thing in it which has any value. And with all the 
light that may be poured in upon that people, I 
see no effectual remedy for the evil pointed out, 
except in an alteration in the framework of their 
language, and this of course it will be very dif_i- 
cult, perhaps impossible to effect. The Chinese 
are therefore probably destined to be a nation of 
intellectual dwarfs in comparison with most other 
nations. It is unfortunate that our own language 
is so complicated in its structure, and has so many 
irregularities. If we could have in it the same 
compass in expression, and yet have its framework 
more regular, we should get rid of the waste, for it 
is a waste, of time, in learning its irregularities. 
But these irregularities seem to be a necessary evil. 
‘They have resulted from the composite character 
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of the language, and it is this character which gives 
it its wonderful compass and variety. 

In the plan of education contemplated in this 
lecture, while facts or phenomena from all quarters, 
from the mental and moral, as well as from the 
physical world, are to be made the material of 
instruction, special prominence is to be given to 
physical phenomena, especially in the first part of 
the course of education. ‘The spiritual is for the 
most part too intangible for the comprehension of 
the mind of the child. It must be led up from the 
physical, which it can observe, with its instruments, 
the senses, to the unseen spiritual. Great skill is 
required to arrange properly all the steps of the 
gradation, which should be followed in the training 
of the mind, from its dawn in infancy up to its 
full development in adult age. It would be interest- 
ing to go into this subject, but the narrow limits of 
a lecture forbid it. 

The study of nature which I would have made 
so prominent in education from its very beginning, 
is, as I have before said, almost entirely excluded 
from the school-room in early education, and is but 
sparingly admitted in its latter stages. Observe for 
a moment the absurdity and unnaturalness of this 
exclusion. We are surrounded by a material 
world, animate and inanimate, and have daily 
converse, so to speak, with material forms of every 
variety, presenting phenomena of the highest in- 
terest and of endless diversity. As we examine 
these phenomena, there open to us beautiful and 
extensive analogies, which we find running through 
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all nature. We see, too, that the abstract princi- 
ples of science taught in the books, derive all their 
interest from their exemplification in the forms, and 
especially the living forms of nature all about us. 
And yet, though almost all the period of childhood, 
and perhaps we may say youth also, this book of 
nature, so rich in interest, and at the same time so 
easily read, is in the school-room very, nearly a 
sealed book. The very process of education shuts 
in the pupil from this broad contemplation of the 
world in which he lives. While he is drilled 
through spelling, reading, grammar, &c., he is left in 
total ignorance of the beautiful flowers and majestic 
trees outside of the school-room. How very few 
even of thoroughly educated adults know the pro- 
cesses by which a plant or a tree grows! And the 
same can be said of other phenomena of nature. 
If the study of nature should be made as promi- 
nent as I claim that it should be in education, it 
would change to a great extent the intellectual 
character of intelligent society. The resources for 
thought, and of course for conversation also, would 
be largely multiplied in all classes. The man of 
common intelligence would be put in some measure 
on a level with those who make study their busi- 
ness. He would be a scientific observer, although 
he has not passed from the school to the college. 
Having learned from childhood to study the pheno- 
mena of the animate and inanimate world around 
him, wherever he turns he would find something 
interesting to observe, and therefore something in- 
teresting to talk about in the family and in the 
6 
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social circle. He would feel with Hugh Miller, that 
“the commonest things are worth looking at; even, 
stones and weeds, and the most familiar animals.” 
In his daily walks he would see something more 
to admire in nature than its mere external beauty. 
His enjoyment in its contemplation would be en- 
hanced by his knowledge of those wonderful pro- 
cesses by which all this varied beauty is evolved, 
in the plants and the trees with their leaves and 
flowers and fruits, and in the endless variety of ani- 
mals that are so busy all over the world’s surface. 
He would look upon the tree, for example, not 
merely as a beautiful and majestic object, but he 
would also think of the amusing chemistry that is 
going on in all its leaves, as so many laboratories, 
and of the action of the absorbents in the roots, 
drinking up from the earth the material out of 
which are made alike the under trunk, the leaves 
with their delicate tracery, the flowers with their 
bright colors, and their delicious fragrance, and the 
luscious and succulent fruit. The same would be 
true of other objects. Even the inanimate world 
would be to him full of this scientific interest. 
The rocks that, solitary or in masses, project from 
the earth’s surface, would interest him not merely 
as giving variety to the scenery, but as uttering 
great geological truths. Even the common stones 
that he treads under foot would have to him an 
interest of this kind. He would find “sermons in 
stones” in a higher sense than was contemplated by 
the bard of Avon. 

In this study of nature, which would be made so 
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common to all classes by the mode of education 
indicated, there is no subject to compare in interest 
with the physiology of man. The phenomena of 
life are always more interesting to most minds than 
those which are presented by inanimate objects. 
In man these phenomena appear in their greatest 
diversity and complication, and in the human struc- 
ture we find contained a more extensive collection 
of various mechanisms than in any other of the 
Creator’s works. No where else are the principles 
of so many departments of science exemplified as 
in the human system. But, what gives the highest 
interest to this study, is the fact, that the immate- 
rial and immortal soul is so closely united with 
every fibre of the material and perishable body. In 
the physiology of man, therefore, besides the won- 
derful processes of that inscrutable thing which we 
call life, we study the still more wonderful pheno- 
mena resulting from this mysterious union of mind 
and matter. This study is different from all other 
studies from the fact that, while in them we look 
at matter alone or spirit alone, in this we look 
at matter and spirit united, and often as acting 
together. For these reasons there is no study which 
is capable of being made so interesting as this. But 
it should have a prominent place in our plan of 
education, not merely from its intrinsic interest, but 
also from its importance as the basis of a proper 
understanding of the laws of the preservation of 
health. 

The study of such subjects as I have alluded to 
in this lecture need not be confined to the few, as it 
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now is for the most part; but it can be made gen- 
eral by the plan of education which I have pointed 
out. They are not involved in such mystery as to 
be locked up from the view of common minds. 
Men that are educated in colleges have no exclu- 
sive right to them. We are all free not only to 
roam, but to study in nature’s wide domain. 

The advantage which such a training in the ob- 
servation of nature as I have indicated would give 
to mothers in the early education of their children 
at the fireside, is not to be passed over. There is 
no experience more common or more annoying, not 
to say painful, to intelligent mothers, than the in- 
ability to answer the questions prompted by the 
hasty observation of their children. But if they 
themselves had been in their childhood educated 
in observation, this difficulty would be done away, 
and the education of the fireside would be to them 
a delightful work. I cannot dwell on this interest- 
ing point, but must dismiss it with a remark which 
was made by a very accomplished and intelligent 
mother. When at school she stood above all 
others as a scholar, and excelled particularly in 
mathematics. Her remark was that she regretted 
every day of her life that most of the time which 
was spent in teaching her mathematics was not 
spent in teaching her what would enable her to 
answer the continual questions of her children. 

I might dilate to almost any extent upon the ad- 
vantages which would result from a general prose- 
cution of the study of nature in our schools. But 
in addition to those already alluded to I will only 
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remark upon one point which is especially interest- 
ing to me as a physician. I refer to the genial 
influence which the resources supplied by this study 
exert upon an invalid in the hours which would 
otherwise hang heavy upon him, retarding, perhaps 
even preventing, his recovery. I have often pitied 
the invalid student or professional man, who is ban- 
ished by a stern necessity from his books and his 
ordinary occupation. The relaxation from which 
he hopes to recover health becomes wearisome. 
_ He tires of the society which he has, even though 
it be to his mind, which is not always the case. 
He is wearied with doing nothing. Some agreeable 
but light employment of his mind would do him 
good, not only by making him forget his morbid 
sensations; but also, by giving him the satisfaction 
of feeling that he is doing something. It would 
thus be a cordial to his depressed vital powers, and 
might prove thus the means of his restoration. 
Now, if he had been educated after the plan which 
I have indicated, his habit of studying natural ob- 
jects would furnish him with just the kind of men- 
tal employment which he needs. In his daily 
walks his thoughts would be taken away from him- 
self, and would be occupied with the observation of 
the beautiful and wonderful in nature. And thus 
his exercise, which is taken by the invalid in most 
cases as one takes medicine, as a necessity, would 
lose its irksomeness, and as an agreeable diversion 
would exert its genial influence upon the system. 
But unfortunately it is seldom that the student or 


the professional man has such resources to fall back 
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upon, when driven by ill-health from his usual 
occupation ; for the study of nature is so thorough- 
ly excluded from our educational systems, that even 
liberally educated men have little real knowledge of 
the wonderful phenomena that natural objects offer 
in such abundance to their contemplation. 

If time would permit, I would remark in this 
connection upon the influence which the plan of 
education indicated would exert in confirming the 
vigor of the young, from the fact that it would 
necessarily lead them out so much into field and 
forest in their observations of nature. 

The ideas which I have advanced in this lecture 
have for some time floated, as I may express it, in 
my mind, as they have in the minds of many others 
who are interested in education, without assuming 
any very definite arrangement. There has been 
much coincidence of thought in different minds on 
this subject. Accordingly, many of the ideas con- 
tained in this lecture have been brought out here 
and there in educational publications, and have been 
pressed upon the attention of teachers. But they 
have as yet become firmly and definitely fixed in 
the minds of comparatively few, and therefore 
exert but a limited influence upon the general char- 
acter of instruction. I was led to the view which 
I have presented of the subject by the thoughts 
which were suggested while preparing, during the 
past year, a work to be used in instruction, and 
some of the ideas now offered to your consideration 
appear in the preface of that work, but much less 
expanded of course than in the lecture. The sub- 
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ject is so extensive a one, that I have felt that a 
mere lecture is far from sufficing for its full develop- 
ment. But I am confident that the thinking minds 
that I address will make a wise use of the sugges- 
tions which I have presented in this imperfect 
manner, whether they are in part new to you, or 
are coincident with views which you have already 
learned from others, or which you have derived 
from your own experience in teaching. And if by 
this effort I can contribute anything to that move- 
ment which is going on especially in New England, 
giving more and more prominence to facts in edu- 
cation, I shall consider myself amply repaid for my 
labor. 




















LECTURE III. 





THE CLAIMS OF CLASSICAL CULTURE UPON THE ATTEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS AND AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 





BY ELBRIDGE SMITH. 





In urging the claims of Classical Culture upon 
the attention of American teachers and American 
schools, I do not propose to use the phrase Classi- 
cal Culture in its common, and perhaps I may say 
technical, acceptation. Or, in other words, I am 
not about to attempt a eulogium upon the lan- 
guages and literatures of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The Classics, properly so called, are not the exclu- 
sive productions of Grecian or Roman genius; they 
are the natural products of the human mind, when- 
ever and wherever its powers have been stimulated 
to their highest and happiest development. The 
classics of Greece and Rome, which have received 
so large a portion of the attention of the civilized 
world, were formed upon the models of an earlier 


age. The spirit which they breathe is essentially 
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the spirit of enlightened man. But it did not orig- 
inate with them. Three hundred years before Ho- 
mer lived, sublimer strains were struck from “ the 
harp the monarch minstrel swept,” than were ever 
heard from the Grecian Rhapsodists. Before Cad- 
mus had set foot on Greece, or Romulus and Remus 
had been nursed on the banks of the Tiber, the 
great features of a truly Classical Literature had 
not only been traced, but invested with the highest 
elements of beauty and power. Nor has the cul- 
ture of which I speak been confined to the highest 
states of civilization. 


‘* In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 
The muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 
And oft beneath the od’rous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet : 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves ; 
Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and gen’rous shame, 
The unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame.’’ 


The primeval forests of Rhode Island resounded 
with an eloquence from Philip of Mount Hope, 
which, under other circumstances, might have proved 
as classic as that which was thundered against 
Philip of Macedon. The story and speech of Lo- 
gan, the celebrated Mingo Chief, present to us all 
the elements of that heart-stirring eloquence which 
stayed for a time the declining fortunes of Grecian 
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and Roman liberty. In the rude war-songs which 
rung around the council-fires of our American Abo- 
rigines, we see the germs of what, beneath more 
genial skies, and in more prolific soils, have ripened 
into rhapsodies and peeans which the world has not 
yet consented to let die. 

The purpose of these remarks is to illustrate the 
universal prevalence of what may be termed the 
Elements of a truly Classical Culture. The degree 
of maturity to which these elements have attained, 
has depended, of course, upon all the contingencies 
of physical, mental, social, and political organiza- 
tion to which the human race in its ever-varying 
career has been subjected. Whenever the human 
mind has been wakened to a consciousness of its own 
strength; whenever it has summoned its highest 
energies to surmount opposing obstacles, to seek out 
new channels for action, and to resist oppression ; it 
has furnished the material for the orator, the histo- 
rian, and the poet, to transform into enduring mod- 
els of excellence and beauty. Or, to state the case 
somewhat figuratively, whenever the great depths of 
man’s being have been broken up; whenever the 
voleanoes of the soul have sent forth their hidden 
stores of passion, both good and evil, blessing, 
cheering and invigorating, or, it may be, desolating, 
consuming and destroying, and seemingly threat- 
ening the very existence of the race, then have 
appeared, sooner or later, like the bow of heaven 
upon the retiring storm, those immortal works which 
genius has produced for the instruction of mankind. 
It is almost superfluous for me to mention as illus- 
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trations of this remark, the two great epics of anti- 
quity, and the work of the Father of History. The 
Iliad of Homer, the AZneid of Virgil, and the History 
of Herodotus, present to us only the different aspects 
of the first great conflicts between Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean civilization. The narrative of Thucydides - 
exhibits a subsequent scene in what may perhaps be 
termed the same great drama, when the west, trium- 
phant over the east, is rent asunder by internal dis- 
sensions, and the power which had twice rolled back 
the invading hosts of Persia, is, in turn, completely 
broken in the harbor of Syracuse. Our great En- 
glish epic bears upon it thé most indubitable marks 
of the greatest convulsion that ever shook the En- 
glish mind. The overthrow of the rebel angels, 
in the Sixth Book of the Paradise Lost, is but an 
apotheosis, if I may so say, of one of those dreadful 
struggles in which the iron squadrons of Cromwell, 
charging in the name of the Most High God, had 
swept from the fields of Naseby and Worcester the 
last hopes of the Stuarts. 

The poem of Milton, appearing as it did just after 
the decline of the Puritan power in England, and 
coming, too, from the great champion of the party 
whose spirit it breathes, is a most remarkable sym- 
bol of the spirit of the age,—the most impressive 
lesson of all time perhaps, of what the human mind 
can do when it dares to burst the shackles of pre- 
scriptive bondage, and obey the laws which the 
Creator has given it. 

But the classical literature of mankind is not 
composed exclusively of Iliads and Aineids, nor has 
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it been written entirely by Shakspeares and Miltons. 
In our vernacular tongue, for example, we have 
some of the happiest, if not the highest, efforts of 
genius, in forms suited to every age and capacity. 
For, I think, we must denominate those works as 
truly classical, which, for successive generations, 
have had a controlling and elevating influence, both 
as respects style and sentiment, upon a nation’s 
character. The range of classical reading in our 
own vernacular is sufficiently extended to meet the 
demands of all grades of our public schools. No 
child can be found in an American school-room so 
young as to be beneath the influence which may be 
derived from some of the great masters of language 
and thought. The child who is taught, and taught 
rightly, a hymn of Mrs. Barbauld or Dr. Watts, 
becomes as really a classical scholar as he who has 
studied all the literature which was produced in 
the city of Minerva. Yes, gentlemen, the child of 
seven or ten years that can repeat understandingly 
the first of Watts’s Moral Songs: — 


‘“* I sing the almighty power of God 
Which made the mountains rise ; 
That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies,”’ 


has already lisped in loftier. strains than if he were 
able to declare all the terrible consequences of the 
wrath of Achilles, or the various fortunes of the 
hero who, as the victim of fate, first came to Italy 
and the Lavinian shores. 

Tam quite conscious that in these remarks I am 
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indulging in what, perhaps, many will consider an 
unauthorized license, in speaking of Classical Stud- 
ies as suited to the capacities of our lowest grades 
of schools. But, as I believe, [have Plato on my 
side, and as I suppose the culture of which J speak 
to be the peculiar property of no one dialect or lan- 
guage, but to be manifested in a greater or less 
degree in all“ languages which Babel cleft the world 
into,” I will venture to proceed to a more systematic 
discussion of my subject, premising oaly what 
all must, on a little reflection, regard as but a very 
simple postulate, and what I have already stated 
less concisely, that a Classical Literature is, to 
say the least, the heritage of the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, and the German, no less than it was 
of the Athenian, and the Roman; and that the 
refinement and elevation of mind which result from 
classical study and classical training, may be shared 
by those to whom the letters of Cadmus and the 
arrow-headed characters of the Birs Nemroud, are 
alike barbarian and unintelligible. 

And, first of all, let me say that I by no means 
intend to speak lightly of the study of the Greek 
and Roman Classics. As a means of human cul- 
ture, taken in their due proportion, they must 
“ stand acknowledged while the world shall stand,” 
as among the most effectual instruments of human 
improvement. We see in them, without doubt, 
the master-pieces of unaided human genius. But 
we honor them most when we give them their 
true position, and never do we so abuse them, as 


when we claim for them a position which they never 
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would have claimed for themselves, by holding them 
up as the ends, and not as the means, of our im- 
provement. ‘The Classics were made for man, and 
not man for the Classics. 

I doubt if the history of the world presents to us 
a more melancholy waste of talent, than is found in 
the exclusive devotion to classical studies which 
has prevailed in some nations and at some periods. 
Take, for example, the course which has been quite 
extensively pursued in the great public schools of 
England. The only parallel that occurs to me, is 
that of which we read in sacred history, of the Jews, 
and some of their barbarian neighbors, causing their 
children to pass through fire to Moloch. The con- 
sequences of this classical idolatry, it will readily 
occur to you, have been most disastrous to the very 
pursuits which it was intended to promote. The 
world is comparatively little indebted, for its present 
classical knowledge, to the universities and schools 
which have sprung up upon the princely founda- 
tions of Englishmen. In England, it is true, in 
the absence of anything better, they have furnished 
the means of education to the higher classes of 
society. And it must be confessed that they have 
not succeeded in spoiling all the minds which they 
have undertaken to cultivate,—that, in spite of a 
course of training, both obsolete and absurd, there 
have been found a stubborn strength and hardihood 
in the national character, which have not only with- 
stood the legitimate tendencies of the system, but 
have risen above it, in some instances, to a truly 
high and generous culture, 
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The classical education of England has not only 
been exclusive, but narrow ; it has not only neglected 
almost all other means of improvement, but has 
confined itself to those departments of classical 
study which have the least effect in enlarging and 
strengthening the mind. It has consisted in studying 
the literatures of two of the great nations of an- 
tiquity in their dead letter, and not in their living 
spirit, —in their syntactical and prosodial laws, and 
not as the exponents and representatives of two 
great experiments in humar civilization. It has, 
consequently, led to comparatively few philosophical 
results, as regards the laws of language ; and if, in 
the civil and political history of Greece and Rome, 
it has been attended with better results, they are due, 
not to the universities nor to the grammar schools, 
but to the freedom and peculiar character of the 
British constitution. The truth of this view of 
English scholarship is seen, J] think, by comparing 
it with the more liberal training in the German, 
and, to some extent, in the Scotch schools; and 
still more clearly by comparing the results attained 
under the old regime of Winchester, Harrow, and 
Eton, with the vastly superior intellectual and 
moral vigor attained in the improved methods 
adopted at Rugby, and perhaps at some of the 
other English schools. In one of the testimonials 
submitted to the trustees of Rugby school, previous 
to the appointment of Dr. Arnold to the mastership 
of that institution, it was predicted that, if elected 
to that office, he would change the character of edu- 
cation throughout the public schools of England. 
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This prophecy was destined to a certain, if not to a 
speedy, fulfilment. The reforms which he intro- 
duced at Rugby were radical, but not revolutionary ; 
thorough, but not subversive. Like his great Mas- 
ter, he felt that his mission was not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. Accordingly, little, if any, less attention 
was bestowed upon Latin and Greek, but that 
attention was directed to higher ends, Those lan- 
guages were studied by his pupils, not as the end 
of their being, but as a means of their intellectual 
discipline and growthy— not as a collection of longs 
and shorts, of spondees and dactyls, (though these 
matters were not overlooked,) but as revealing a 
deeper harmony than has ever found expression in the 
technicalities and conventionalities of versification, 
as exhibiting the peculiarities of the Greek and 
Roman mind, and at the same time those compre- 
hensive laws of mental and moral structure which 
unite the Briton and the Roman, the Greek and 
the barbarian, the bond and the free. Accordingly 
a strange activity was soon manifested in what, 
up to that time, had been considered the most 
Beotian of the public schools. The universities 
were obliged to confess the wondrous change, 
and, while they reviled the man, were yet obliged 
to yield their highest honors to his scholars. 
And yet there were others of his contemporaries 
who were greatly his superiors as mere linguists, as 
merely classical scholars, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. As a philologist, he ranks cer- 
tainly not in the first, perhaps not very high in the 
second class. But he possessed in himself, and im- 
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parted to others, something far higher than phi- 
lology alone can bestow. Hence, every section in 
Thucydides was made to teach, not Greek syntax 
merely, but some great lesson in moral and social phi- 
losophy. And hence, too, the fond enthusiasm with 
which he would cling to the stories of Cleobis and 
Bito, of Croesus and Solon, and to those other tales 
of simple moral beauty, which adorn the pages of 
the Father of History. And when these higher ele- 
ments failed him in an author, he felt that the classic 
element was gone. It was to hima classic no longer. 
Hence his earnest condemnation of the later Latin 
poets, and of the course of those who have intro- 
duced them into their classical curricula. Their in- 
spiration he regarded as drawn, not from Delphi and 
Parnassus, Apollo and the Muses, but from Bacchus 
and Venus. As the result of this reformation at 
Rugby, I have good authority for saying, that the 
pupils of Dr. Arnold are now the leading men in the 
cause of English educational reform. The same fea- 
tures characterized his religious instruction. In his 
sermons, he appears far less solicitous to secure the 
adhesion of his pupils to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
than to implant in them the seeds of the Christian 
life, —a thorough and sincere conviction of the great 
features of religious truth. There is a freshness and 
vigor in his presentation of the facts and principles 
of the Christian faith which show how far he prized 
a Christian life above a mere Christian profession ; 
and, while he maintained a steadfast loyalty and 
affection to the Church of England, cherished a 


still higher attachment to the church of Christ. 
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The Bible was, in fact, to him a classic. But it 
was a classic of deeper meaning and power in pro- 
portion as he regarded it as the records of that wis- 
dom which spake as never man spake. 

I have thus glanced at some facts in the history 
of the public schools of England, as illustrating 
both the use and the abuse of classical study. It 
would be both useful and pertinent to my subject, 
did time permit, to illustrate the same principles 
from the history of education on the continent of 
Europe, to show how the same exclusiveness that 
we have noticed in England, at an earlier period, 
on the continent produced a similar reaction, giving 
rise to the controversies between the Philanthro- 
pists and the Humanists, which have continued 
even to our own time ; resulting in establishing the 
just claims of the Ancient Classics, and, at the same 
time, securing all the elements of a more liberal 
culture, and especially in establishing the claims of 
’ the Classics of the vernacular tongues to a prominent 
place in the continental courses of study. 

The claims of the Latin and Greek Classics are 
so far recognized in our American schools, as to 
demand, at the present time, no especial advocacy 
or defence. While, therefore, I am happy to feel 
that the claims of this department of Classical Cul- 
ture are so fully admitted, 1 may be permitted to 
express the conviction that there is still among us 
too much of the narrowness and exclusiveness 
which characterize the English schools. When we 
speak of Classical Study in this country, we under- 
stand by it the study of Latin and Greek, and 
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Latin and Greek only. The scholar who has de- 
voted long months and years to the study of Chau- 
cer and Spenser, and Shakspeare and Milton, is 
hardly admitted within the pale of our classical 
communion. Nor is his standing in this respect 
improved if he has extended his acquaintance to 
Schiller and Goethe, to Racine and Moliére, to 
Camoens and Cervantes. It would, of course, be 
puerile to object to this use of the term classical as 
a mere technicality. So far it may be quite a jus- 
tifiable and convenient usage. But it is, I fear, too 
expressive of a principle not philosophical, and, 
consequently, having no foundation in the nature 
of things. My own position is simply this: That 
the scholar who has faithfully studied and imbibed 
the spirit of our own poets, orators, and historians, 
is a classical scholar in the proper and just sense 
of the term. If to his English Classics he can add 
the German, his view is, of course, greatly extended, 
and he becomes a better classical scholar ; and if to 
his German he can add the French, the Italian, and 
the Spanish, his range of classical scholarship is still 
wider, and his learning becomes more massive and 
profound. And if from the moderns he goes back 
to the ancients, and thus “ traces the Muses upward 
to their spring,” he is able to take in the whole com- 
pass of human thought and feeling, and to his view 
the cycle of humanity becomes complete. And it 
is precisely at this point, as it seems to me, that we 
are deficient in our American schools. We spend 
long months, and years even, in acquainting our 
scholars with the treasures of Cicero and Demos- 
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thenes, and it is right. The path along which we 
conduct our youth may, in the language of Milton, be 
indeed “ laborious and rugged in its first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Orpheus were not more charming.” But 
while we spend so much time to avail ourselves 
of the riches of the ancient world, why should we be 
so regardless of what our Burkes and our Erskines, 
our Websters and our Everetts, have given us in 
our own vigorous and racy English? The English 
Classics, so far as my acquaintance extends, are, to 
a very limited extent, if at all, made a component 
part of the course of study in our American schools. 
We have insisted so much upon what is termed 
practical education, as really to lose sight of some 
of the most practical features of education. What 
is a practical education? I will not presume to 
give an authoritative definition. But let me in- 
quire, is it not too generally regarded as con- 
sisting in that discipline and culture which give 
man power over the material world; which enable 
him to build railroads, and steamships, and tele- 
graphs? Is it a less practical matter to gain do- 
minion over mind than over matter? Are man’s 
relations to the material world of greater impor- 
tance than to the spiritual? Does he claim a closer 
alliance, a more endearing relationship, to the dust 
from which he sprung, and to which he must soon 
return, than to the spiritual principle, in which he 
reflects the image of his Maker? Leaving out of 
view entirely man’s higher relations, and consider- 
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ing only his interests in the present life, do not our 
relations to each other demand of us a close atten- 
tion to the laws of speech, by which alone we can 
gain influence and control over our fellow-men? I 
am quite conscious that English grammar occupies 
@ prominent place in all our schools ; but it is En- 
glish grammar in its elementary, and, perhaps I may 
say, least practical form. The scholar is taught the 
elements of his native language, it is true, but is he 
also led to the contemplation of these elements as 
combined in the best forms which language, under 
the direction of genius, has been made to assume ? 
It is necessary, I grant, to insist upon a proper and 
thorough drill in the elementary forms of our lan- 
guage. But is it less necessary to lead the scholar 
to the best grammars which the language affords in 
the writings of our Shakspeares and Miltons, our 
Burkes and our Websters ? 

What Archbishop Whately says of the science 
of logic, as related to the process of reasoning, 
is equally true of the science of Grammar, as re- 
lated to the work of Composition. As the most per- 
fect mastery of the rules of logic can never make 
an able logician, so, also, the most thorough acquain- © 
tance with the rules of grammar can do nothing 
towards making an able and vigorous writer. Ac- 
cordingly we find, both in the school-room and in 
the community, numberless instances in which the 
technical formularies of grammar have been fully 
mastered, without conferring upon their possessors 
any higher power than the ability to correct the 
mistakes of others. The process of “parsing,” 
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which has been, and still is, so much insisted on in 
our schools, though very important and quite indis- 
pensable, even, when employed to a legitimate ex- 
tent, is oftentimes carried to an excess that becomes 
ludicrous and absurd. It sustains about the same 
relation to that command over language to which 
every teacher should direct his pupils, that lively ap- 
preciation of elegant and forcible expression, which it 
is the privilege of the teacher to impart, and of the 
scholar to acquire, that the work of morbid anatomy 
does to the creative arts of painting and sculpture. 
Some knowledge of anatomy is indispensable to the 
successful practice of the fine arts which I have just 
mentioned, but who would, therefore, recommend to 
the young artist to spend the greater part of his time 
in the charnel-house and dissecting-room? Why 
should the scholar’s time be wholly consumed in 
these elementary exercises upon detached portions 
of composition, the mere “disjecta membra” of 
language, when his years and capacities fully en- 
title him to the privilege of advancing to higher and 
nobler employments. I am quite conscious that I 
am exposing myself in these remarks to the charge 
of a dreadful educational heresy, that the inference 
will be drawn from what I have said, that Iam 
opposed secretly, if not openly, to the study of gram- 
mar, as ordinarily pursued in our schools. No such 
conclusion will be adopted by any one who can dis- 
tinguish between the use and the abuse of the 
studies to which I have referred. In our Pharisaic 
observance of our educational ritual, let us not for- 
get the weightier matters of our intellectual growth, 
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and while we tithe our mint, and anise, and cumin, 
let us not neglect those higher objects which are essen- 
tial to a harmonious and thorough mental discipline. 

«But we must not forget that there have existed 
whole generations of learned men who have acquired 
their power over language without the aid of tech- 
nical grammar. The time would fail me to speak 
of those whose names are well known to fame, on 
whose minds the light of a systematic grammar 
never dawned. What were the grammars of the 
great masters of expression? ‘To what did Plato 
and Thucydides and Herodotus and Xenophon 
and Aristotle repair, to obtain that mastery over 
their mother tongue, which has rendered their 
names immortal? Of whom did Cicero and Cesar 
and Virgil and Ovid take their first lessons in that 
language into which they have breathed so lofty an 
inspiration? Cesar, it is true, wrote something, 
which has been called a Latin Grammar, but it is 
very questionable whether we could learn as much 
Latin from it, even if it had come down to us, as 
we can from his Commentaries. They studied 
grammar, no doubt, but it was not grammar in the 
form of arbitrary rules. It was grammar as incor- 
porated in the works of their best writers and 
speakers. All our great modern Classics were pro- 
duced without the aid of grammars. At the begin- 
ning of this century, before the publication of Mur- 
ray’s Grammar, the one in general use was “ Lowth’s 
Introduction.” It is, as you well know, a small 
volume, but was, nevertheless, considered fully ade- 
quate to the wants of the English student at that 
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time. Previous to the existence of this work, Dr. 
Johnson had prefixed to his Dictionary a brief Com- 
pendium of Grammar, which, as Dr. Lowth informs 
us, comprised in ten lines the whole subject of Syn- 
tax, and yet formed no part of the course of instruc- 
tion in those days. Dr. Lowth himself, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Young, Thomson, 
Johnson, Burns, and others, whose works will perish 
only in the last great conflagration, acquired their 
knowledge of English, without the aid of English 
grammar. 

The same has happened in France. Corneille, 
Moliére, Lafontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, wrote their works long before the publication 
of any regular French Grammar. Bembo was the 
first who laid down grammatical rules for the Italian 
language, two hundred years after Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio had given to the world their im- 
mortal works. ‘The just inference from these state- 
ments is, not that technical grammar is not useful, 
but that it is not everything, — not that it is not to 
be properly used in our schools, but that it ought not 
to exclude the thorough study of those authors from 
whose works its precepts are drawn. 

In advocating the practical advantages of this 
department of study, I do not claim for it the first, 
although I think it entitled to a very high rank. 
After a proper acquaintance with the fundamental 
branches of education, and a proper attention to 
those matters which concern one’s particular call- 
ing, and which may hence be termed professional, 
what can be of greater practical utility to the 
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scholar, than a course of study which will acquaint 
him with the best thoughts of the best minds that 
have written for the instruction of the race? What 
can conduce more to give the individual power over 
his own mind, or better enable him to exercise influ- 
ence over the minds of others? Language, I need 
not say, is the medium of thought, and he who has 
the most perfect command :of language, is best able to 
give expression to the operations of his own mind, and 
to secure for them a favorable reception in the minds 
of others. But the happiest command of language 
cannot be obtained by the observance of arbitrary 
rules. Nor is it,as some might maintain, exclu- 
sively the gift of nature. It must come, if it come 
at all, from the careful study of the great exemplars 
of expression, as they appear in the highest depart- 
ments of literary effort. ' 

But the practical tendency of the studies which 
I am advocating, is not merely a matter of theoreti- 
cal speculation. We are able, fortunately, to refer 
to experiments which have been conducted on a 
scale of great magnitude, and which have continued 
through centuries. The education of the ancient 
Athenians was very much of the character which I 
have endeavored to describe. The minds of their 
youth were formed by the most careful study of the 
classics of their mother tongue. This was quite a 
prominent part of their education. In Sparta, the 
great rival of Athens, the education was practical. 
Not practical, I grant, exactly in the modern sense, 
but still, as related to the civilization of the ancient 


world, it was really and truly practical. It did not 
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* contemplate the improvement of man as man,— of 
man as a spiritual and thinking being, — but of man 
as a citizen, as a component part of the State. 
Hence their contempt for all those arts which con- 
stituted the true glory of Athens, and hence, too, 
their brevity of speech has become proverbial. 
And now let me ask, how do these two States 
stand in the general history of Greece. Athens, it 
is true, was obliged to submit to her haughty and 
imperious rival. But her intellectual supremacy 
still continued. The ascendency which she retained 
was really greater than that which she lost. But how 
fared it with Sparta, when she, in her turn, stood 
trembling before Epaminondas? She flew for assist- 
ance to her former rival, and then sullenly retired from 
the history of the world, indebted to Athens for the 
place which she holds in the history of Greece. The 
very arts she so much affected to despise, are those 
alone by which she has been rescued from oblivion. 

The same truths will appear more clearly if we 
descend to individual cases. Mr. Grote, in his elab- 
orate history of Greece, has given us a fine parallel 
between the Spartan and Athenian character as 
exemplified in the conduct of the Greek captains 
who conducted the celebrated retreat of the “ Ten 
Thousand.” In this case, the Spartan and Athenian 
culture are brought into comparison under circum- 
stances in the highest degree favorable for testing 
their superiority in the closest emergencies of prac- 
tical life, Here are ten thousand men gathered 
from all the States of Greece, and marshalled under 
their respective captains, without supplies, without 
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guides, without a leader, and in the midst of a hostile 
country. There was Cheirisophus, who had been 
trained under the institutions of Lycurgus, who 
had passed through the severe ordeal of the xguz- 
tea, and was a noble specimen of the Spartan 
soldier. There was Xenophon, the soldier of for- 
tune, the pupil of Socrates, the fellow-student of 
Plato, he had learned and recited, we may fancy, 
with that great philosopher, the verses of Homer and 
the poetry of AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
he had listened, we know, to those harangues which 
had aroused the drooping spirits of his countrymen 
in a thirty years’ war, and amidst the horrors of an 
all-consuming pestilence. Who was it, that, under 
these circumstances, was felt of one accord to be 
the presiding mind? Who was it to whom Jupiter 
revealed himself in that prophetic dream? Who 
was it that, in all the exigencies of that protracted 
march, in advance or retreat, on mountain or plain, 
in heat or cold, in council or fight, by land or by 
sea, in diplomacy or strategy, was ever found equal 
to the necessities of the occasion? Was it the pupil 
of Lycurgus or of Solon, the citizen or the man? 
Who, that has traced the progress of the great expe- 
dition which Athens sent for the reduction of Syra- 
cuse, has not kindled with emotion at the glowing 
description which Thucydides gives us of the de- 
parture of that great armament from the: Pireus ? 
and,—after reading its subsequent history, and 
observing how enthusiasm degenerated into indif- 
ference, indifference into dread, and dread into de- 
spair,—has followed those cultivated, but mis- 
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guided Athenians, from that glorious midsummer’s 
morn, the brightest that ever shone on the harbor of 
Athens, to that final death-struggle at the mouth 
of the greater harbor of Syracuse; and thence 
through that dreadful retreat to the banks of the 
Asinarus, whose waters, while red with the blood 
of their expiring countrymen, they so greedily de- 
voured ; and then, after entrusting themselves to the 
mercy and honor of their enemies, has seen them 
consigned to a living grave in those terrible quarries 
on which Sicilian suns so “ fiercely shed intolerable 
day ;””— who, I say, can refrain from a burst of rap- 
ture to see them rise superior to all their misfortunes, 
disarm Sicilian cruelty and Spartan perfidy, and, 
finally, emancipate themselves, not by corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but by a few verses from 
their own poets. Nor should we forget that some 
credit is due to those Sicilian task-masters, whose 
souls were touched by the poetry of Euripides, and 
who felt that they could not hold in slavery the men 
whose minds had been refined and ennobled by the 
highest culture of Athens. And what must have been 
the emotions of Euripides himself, as the last remains 
of the best appointed land and naval force which 
Athens ever mustered, returned one by one, as Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus inform us, to acknowledge him 
as their deliverer! And so it was with Athens, 
throughout her history. Whenever her arms have 
failed, her classics have come to her rescue and 
extended her moral and intellectual empire, while 
her temples and her palaces have sunk beneath the 
ruthless hands of her barbarian invaders. 
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Again, it was practical education that filled the 
valley of the Nile and the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the valley of the Mississippi, and the 
plains of Central America, with those imposing 
monuments which serve to astonish, but do nothing 
towards instructing or benefiting, mankind. It was 
practical education, shaped according to the temper 
of a despotic age — practical education eminéntly 
successful in overcoming the obstacles of merely in- 
ert matter, and rising in numerous instances even to 
a high degree of artistic skill — but yet it was mind 
simply in contact with matter; it was not “spirit 
in mysterious contact with spirit, thought kindling 
itself at the fire of living thought,’ and producing 
those results which cannot die. Again, why is it 
that on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
between the Nile and the Euphrates, there has 
existed a people whose lineage may be traced by 
authentic records from the deluge to our own 
times? Why is it that this people has preserved 
its nationality so distinct through all the mutations 
of time and race? What is the central force which 
binds the Israelite to his faith and to his ancestry, 
and which the persecutions of eighteen centuries 
have not been able to destroy? I will not deny that 
there is something here of higher import than any 
classics possess ; that the same power which, in ages 
long gone by, appeared in the cloud by day and in 
the fire by night, is “present still, though now 
unseen,” and guiding the destinies of this people. 
But go to the synagogue; go and listen to the read- 


ing of a law, most simple and most perfect; of a 
8* 
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history most fruitful in exciting incidents in bold and 
vigorous and decided character; of a poetry most 
tender, touching and sublime; of a philosophy the 
most conclusive, and, at the same time, the most 
simple, —go, I say, and listen to all this, in the verna- 
cular Hebrew, and you will learn what instrumen- 
tality heaven has appointed as the visible symbol 
around which to gather the scattered tribes until 
their redemption shall appear. Here, as in the case 
of the Athenian people, we see an existence inde- 
pendent of the accidents of the material world, a na- 
tion whose practical talent has even become prover- 
bial, and who may, perhaps, now be said to hold in 
their hands the financial destinies of Europe. Do I 
then claim all this as the result of the study or diligent 
reading of their vernacular Classics? By no means. 
I only mention this as an important element, as a 
heaven-appointed instrumentality, that may be most 
distinctly traced in the history of this people. 

But we shall be told that the true end of educa- 
tion is to discipline the mind, to accustom it to habits 
of patient thought. And this leads me to speak of 
the discipline which may be secured by the study 
of our English Classics, and which always must be 
secured whenever they are studied rightly. The 
Mathematics are regarded in our schools generally, 
as the great means of discipline. In most of our 
schools, I apprehend, from the time the scholars en- 
ter, until they complete their education, they are led 
through the mazes of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and Trigonometry. They read, in the meantime, 
a collection of extracts, varying in length from one 
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to three or four pages. These extracts are taken 
from authors, whose names are placed at the com- 
mencement or at the close of the selections, and, 
in some instances, there is found a brief biogra- 
phical notice. They are all very beautiful, and 
they constitute the sum total of classical study 
which the majority of American youth pursue. 
They go forth to life, then, with their heads full of 
units and tens, of x’s and y’s, of triangles and 
circles and polygons, and, it may be, even of ellip- 
ses, hyperbolas, and parabolas, of asymptotes, and 
of rectangular and oblique angular coérdinates, and, 
I should not forget to add, some knowledge of bills 
receivable and bills payable, of day-books and 
ledgers. ‘These young ladies and gentlemen are, 
we are told, thoroughly disciplined. They have 
acquired great mental power by the study of 
mathematics, and are well fitted for all the emer- 
gencies of life. That is, I suppose we must under- 
stand, for all the emergencies that can be expressed 
in equations of the first, or second, or in the simpler 
forms of the third degree, or for such as come under 
the theorems and problems of Euclid; albeit, there 
may not arise a single case involving anything 
higher than the fundamental rules of Arithmetic. 
These young ladies and gentlemen soon find that 
they have to manage cases in which their formule 
utterly fail them, if, indeed, they ever think of them. 
They are called to act upon other minds, when 
demonstration, if it convince, will fail to persuade ; 
and, more than this, they are called upon to fill a 
vacuity in their own minds, of which their educa- 
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tion has made them partially conscious, but has 
done nothing to satisfy, and the full extent of which 
they now begin to realize. They find themselves 
possessed of other faculties than mere reason. The 
imagination and taste, the whole world of passion, 
rise up and burst all the bulwarks of their mathe- 
matical logic away. Allow me here to fortify my 
position, by putting in the testimony delivered on 
this platform yesterday morning, by our great 
American Arnold, the friend and worthy repre- 
sentative of his great English prototype. I am 
emboldened to do this in obedience to the principle 
which he yesterday laid down, of taking large spec- 
imens to illustrate the tendency of a general law. 
Dr. Wayland tells us, that he read again and again 
the extracts contained in Murray’s English Reader, 
without deriving any idea whatever from them, with 
the exception of the narrative selections. No one 
who has been permitted to receive instruction in 
the Sabbath evening Bible-class of Brown Univer- 
sity, or in the exercises on Shakspeare in the senior 
recitation room, will question his present ability to 
appreciate and to impart classical culture of the 
highest order. ‘Those before me who have enjoyed 
this high privilege, will feel their hearts swell with 
emotion as I recall to their minds those hours in 
which we drank in his instruction as he opened to 
us the ways of spiritual life. 


** Just precepts thus from great example given — 
We drew from him what he derived from heaven.’’ 


If a mind like his fails to derive any benefit from 
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these flowers of Parnassus, as they are sometimes 
‘termed, what can we expect from this course of 
instruction from the great bulk of American youth ? 
Judging from the a priori point of view, we 
might expect, what we actually find, an entire 
ignorance of English literature, and an entire ab- 
sence of that taste and refinement which it is the 
province of literary studies to impart. Our scholars 
are told that they must avoid all cheap literature; 
but they are utterly unable to distinguish the cheap 
from that which is truly valuable ; and in their eager 
craving after something, they endeavor to satisfy 
themselves with that which is the most exciting, and 
consequently the most corrupting. Utterly destitute 
of a correct taste, and wholly incapable of appre- 
ciating that which is truly classic, they turn to what 
has appropriately been termed the “ Satanic litera- 
ture ” of the age, which is usually found within yel- 
low bindings, with a large supply of illustrations in 
shocking taste, and in a still more shocking style of 
execution. The demand for this species of literature 
ought to surprise us into some degree of alarm. It 
ought to awaken the earnest inquiry, whether some- 
thing besides mathematical and scientific training is 
not needed in our schools; whether the emotional 
elements of our natures do not require a degree of 
attention which they have hitherto failed to receive. 
Without reflection it might be said,*that this 
course of classical study can make no pretensions 
to discipline, and that, at most, it can only be said 
to furnish a pleasant and profitable amusement. 
There would be some truth in this remark, if our 
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English classics were simply to be read, that is, to be 
cursorily passed over by a rapid enunciation of the - 
words; but the same remark would be still more 
true when applied to the same style of mathematical 
reading. Suppose you were to put into the hands of 
a class of suitable age one of Burke’s speeches on 
American affairs, and that they be required to spend 
three or six months, as the case might require, in 
mastering the argument, in giving attention to all 
the properties of his rich and varied style, his chaste 
and yet brilliant rhetoric, in making out all his allu- 
sions, and in committing to memory and declaiming 
his best passages, would not this exercise call into 
action all the powers required in mathematical 
study, and, at the same time, awaken to a high 
degree of activity the taste, the imagination, and 
all those faculties which constitute our emotional 
nature? Or, suppose a. play of Shakspeare to be 
studied in a similar way; that the scholar’s mind be 
held to the work until he sees the whole plot from 
the same point of view with the poet himself, how 
varied would be the faculties which would thus be 
called into exercise, to say nothing of the fund of col- 
lateral knowledge which would be secured, and the 
habit of careful investigation which would necessa- 
rily be acquired. Exercises of this nature may be 
made in the highest degree disciplinary; and, as a 
course of mental gymnastics, are in the highest de- 
gree salutary, inasmuch as they call into action more 
varied intellectual qualities than any mathematical 
exercise possibly can. Mathematical reasoning is not 
the reasoning of common life. The reasonings of 
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Burke, and the plots and characters of Shakspeare, 
do most intimately concern human nature in its 
most common and in its most striking manifesta- 
tions. 

But, it will be asked, where shall we find time for 
this course of classical study? Our schools are 
already crowded to excess with different branches, 
and we cannot find time for more. I answer, the 
time that is devoted to reading in all our schools is 
amply sufficient. Throw aside your reading-books 
and take our English authors, in their native integ- 
rity and unmutilated strength. How far must any 
collection of extracts fall in effect below the entire 
works from which they are taken. And how absurd, 
to expect a scholar to read an author intelligently 
and impressively, when, from the very nature of the 
case, he cannot understand him. Take, as an illus- 
tration, the “ Village Clergyman” of Goldsmith. 
This striking portrait is found in many of our reading- 
books, and, by continual repetition and drilling, the 
scholar is galvanized into a kind of elocutionary 
pantomime which is dignified by the name of read- 
ing. But how little does he realize that in this 
description are embalmed the choicest memories of 
a father, a brother, and an uncle, and that the poet 
himself undoubtedly is the original of the “ ruined 
spendthrift now no longer proud,” who “ claimed 
kindred ” at the hospitable fireside of the venerable 
clergyman, “and had his claims allowed”; that 
the “broken soldier” is none other than the village 
schoolmaster, who had spent the best portion of his 
life in the wars on the continent, and had retired to 
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an obscure Irish village to win, in a “noisy narrow 
schoolroom,” laurels which he had sought in vain on 
the fields of Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet ; 
to find an immortality as the teacher of Goldsmith, 
which had been denied him as the quarter-master 
of Marlborough. If now the pupil were to com- 
mence the “ Deserted Village” with a proper know- 
ledge of the author’s checkered life, and understand 
as he proceeded that every scene described is no 
picture of the imagination, but an accurate painting 
from real life, that there is scarcely a line which 
does not embody some cherished recollection of 
childhood, that the “spreading tree,” the “glassy 
brook,” the solitary widow, the evening sounds — 
** The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playfal children just let loose from school, 

The watchdog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ’’— 
are not creations of the fancy, but realities, — in 
short, if the pupil be made to see how this delight- 
ful poem grew out of the author’s own life, he will 
be prepared to read with spirit and with the under- 
standing also. His reading will now no longer be 
cold and formal as superinduced upon him by an 
external force, but the outgushing of an inward 
sympathy and enthusiasm. 

It is no argument in favor of a collection of ex- 
tracts that they are the gems of their respective 
authors. On the contrary, this very circumstance 
constitutes a strong objection to the use of such 
reading-books. The force and beauty of every 
passage of connected discourse must depend very 
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much upon the context, and the instant you remove 
a beautiful passage from the connection in which 
the author has placed it, that moment its beauty 
is, in a great measure, destroyed. 
** A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

In the same spirit which its author writ. 

In wit, as nature, whe affects nes esate, 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts. 

*Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well proportioned dome, 

The world’s just wonder, and e’en thine, O Rome! 

No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, appear, 

The whole at once is bold and regular.”’ 

You might as well gather a few fragments from 
the broken columns and falling frieze of the Acropo- 
lis, and from them expect to give your scholars an 
idea of the Parthenon; you might as well visit 
Niagara, and having filled your smelling bottles in 
the falling floods, come home and pour out their 
contents before your pupils, and then expect them 
to comprehend all the grandeur and sublimity of 
that great miracle of Nature, as to expect from these 
disconnected fragments to impart any just idea of 
the great works from which they are taken, or to 
enkindle any enthusiasm in the minds of the young 
in prosecuting the study of English literature. We 
have all heard of the man who carried about a 
brick as a specimen of the house which he wished 
to sell, and we see the counterpart of his folly in 


those gentlemen who think with the scissors or 
7 
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shears to extract the soul and life-blood of our liter- 
ature. 

‘The evening and morning hymns of Adam and 
Eve are frequently met with in our reading-books. 
And it is impossible to deny that, apart from their 
connection in the “ Paradise Lost,” they possess sur- 
passing beauty and power. But who, that has read 
these hymns in the connection in which Milton has 
placed them, has not felt how much of their unpar- 
alleled impressiveness is derived from the context — 
the description of the garden, that “ paradise of 
God,” that “heaven on earth ;” the harmless tenants 
of those spacious fields, as yet unsoiled by sin ; those 
“crisped brooks,” 


** Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendant shades,” 


“ visiting each plant,” and feeding “ flowers worthy 
of paradise ;” 


** airs, vernal airs 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan 
Knit with Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal spring’’— 
; Te . “all kind 
Of living creatures new to sight and strange ; °” 


those beings of 


*‘ far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect with native honor clad — ’’ 


and then remember that this is but the field of the 
contest; that around this scene are mustered 
* millions of spiritual beings” from Heaven’s high 
battlements — the marshalling of the “ radiant files 
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of those celestial warriors” — the great arch enemy, 
himself a host; the impending crisis, enlisting the 
deepest sympathies of heaven and rousing all the 
energies of hell — from this paradise, thus furnished 
and environed, from these scenes of innocence and 
peace, with what unearthly eloquence do those 
morning and evening orisons arise, and swell into a 
“ sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
phonies.” It is a scene and a worship to be felt, not 
to be described. And that it may be felt, the pupil 
should be introduced to it in all its original glory. 
To remove these passages from the scenes which thus 
seem to inspire them, is not unlike the expulsion of 
their great authors, from the same paradise ; it is an 
“ignominy and shame” which do violence to good 
taste, and most effectually subvert the end which 
such selections are intended to promote. 

These instances which I have mentioned, may be 
regarded as representatives of the entire class of 
eclectic reading-books. But very few of the selec- 
tions which compose them are complete in them- 
selves, and even these, disconnected with the circum- 
stances of their authors’ lives, and with their own 
particular literary history, can do but little, at best, 
towards exciting the pupil’s powers, or furnishing a 
worthy field for the acquisition of that peculiar kind 
of discipline which it is the province of reading, 
rightly conducted, to impart. Let it not be said 
that the young mind cannot grasp the whole of the 
gorgeous imagery, nor comprehend the plan, of a 
great poem. It may not at first sight. But it will 
tise to it far sooner than we should at first suppose. 
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It is the grand defect of our present method of 
teaching our language, that we do not put the 
minds of our pupils in contact with these great 
creations of genius at all. Some of the highest 
faculties of the mind are thus allqwed to slumber 
until the period of pupilage is past, or are only 
called into exercise by incidental circumstances, to 
become the sport of unhallowed influences and ir- 
regular impulses. We hear much of teaching 
scholars to think, and there are certain forms of 
thought, not calculated to stir the deeper springs of 
the mind, which are so much insisted on as really to 
distort, instead of strengthening, the entire mental 
frame-work. There are certain processes of reason- 
ing, quite necessary, it is true, in the work of educa- 
tion, and yet so exclusively employed as a means of 
mental discipline, as greatly to restrict the range, and 
enfeeble the strength, of thought. We teach our 
scholars to think, but do we teach them f@o feel, to 
appreciate, and to enjoy? Do we strive to put their 
varied powers in harmonious and delightful sympa- 
thy with this fair creation? We have all heard of 
the sublime reflections of a certain tailor who visit- 
ed our great American cataract, and though we may 
laugh at his simplicity, we cannot deny that he was 
an excellent thinker, as thinking is too often under- 
stood in the work of education. His reflection was 
certainly an original one, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether it ever occurred to any one before 
under the same circumstances. It was a reflection 
which could only have arisen in a mind that had 
been accustomed to a most rigorous process of 
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thought. And is not the “ sponging of a cloth” as 
worthy a conception as would have arisen in the 
mind of many a youth who has never been taught 
to think beyond the formule of Mathematics, or 
the technicalities of Grammar and Geography, and 
| yet has the reputation of having received a thor- 
oughly practical education? Why is it that some 

of the brightest names in English history have been 
either the outcasts or the drones of the Grammar 
Schools, and that, too, in cases where the moral 
character has been irreproachable? Are we to 
conclude that the first class of minds cannot con- 
form to the culture and discipline of the schools, or 
are we to infer rather that the culture and discipline 
of the schools should be more nearly conformed to 
the wants of the human mind? Why should not 
the early educational wants of such minds as those 
of Goldsmith and Cowper be satisfied by a course 
of training which is properly conformed to the nat- 
ural development of any intelligent, though less 
gifted, mind? Such a one might, indeed, advance 
more rapidly, and its career might be marked by a 
greater degree of brilliancy, but should not the great 
features of its early culture be essentially the same ? 
Must we conclude that our Shakspeares and Mil- 
tons who have so successfully addressed themselves 
to the human heart, and gained such absolute do- 
minion over it; who have, in fact, reached the great 
end proposed in education, — must we conclude that 
they, in leaving the beaten track of the schools, have 
forsaken the order of Nature, or that the schools 


themselves are not in harmony with Nature? We 
g* 
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know the plea which is so frequently urged in be- 
half of what is termed genius — 
** Great wits may sometimes gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’’ 

This degree of license, which Pope has very proper- 
ly allowed in respect to the rules of criticism, is, by 
a very rash generalization, extended to the intellec- 
tual and moral laws which govern our race. The 
laws of criticism and the laws of education, so far 
as they have been enacted by human wisdom, may 
oftentimes be more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Not so the laws of mind. To 
these our educational systems should conform, and, 
when brought into complete harmony with them, 
will attain their full perfection. And, may I not 
say, that, when that perfection is reached, it will be 
found to adapt itself to the wants of every order of 
talent? As the laws of health and physical devel- 
opment are the same for the race, why should not 
also the laws of mental and moral health be like- 
wise the same ? 

Any one, I think, who has read the life of Byron 
attentively, must have felt the inquiry arise whether 
that mind was not thrown from its sphere in a great 
measure by a faulty and even vicious education. 
This it is true was, but in part, the fault of his 
school. But he was never in sympathy with his 
school studies, though ardently attached to his 
teachers. And where, in literary biography, can we 
find one, who, while neglecting his required studies, 
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was yet making so rapid advancement in a collat- 
eral course of reading and study? The amount of 
reading which he had accomplished at the age of 
fifteen, was far greater than is ordinarily performed 
in a life-time. Who can say that those authors 
which he studied so diligently, to the neglect of his 
required studies, might not have been so mingled 
with those studies as to render his whole course 
of study at once useful and agreeable? The air 
we breathe is composed of two elements, either 
of which, acting by itself, is destructive of life; 
and that course of study best suited to the wants 
of the human mind might, and undoubtedly would, 
combine elements which, taken separately, would 
only nauseate and destroy. 

Does not the present neglect of English classical 
authors amount, in reality, to a neglect of all classi- 
cal study? And that, too, in schools in which the 
main object proposed is the study of the Classics ? 
I would put the question to any intelligent teach- 
er of Latin and Greek, How much of the classical 
spirit can a scholar imbibe from the Greek and 
Latin Classics during the first years of his classical 
course? Can the classic spirit be imparted before 
the language is acquired in which that spirit is 
breathed? Do the mere words of the classic 
tongues, without any knowledge of the ideas which 
they convey, serve as a medium by which a kind of 
classical inspiration is breathed into the human 
mind? Am I not justified in saying, that at the 
point of advancement at which our scholars enter 


college, (I fear that in the majority of cases Ishould 
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come much nearer the truth were I to specify the 
period at which they are graduated,) it is impossible 
that they should have acquired that command of 
the Latin and Greek languages which will enable 
them to read Virgil as it was read and understood 
in Virgil’s time, or to read and understand Homer 
as it was understood by those who listened to the 
Rhapsodists? The advantage which they hope to 
derive is, in a great measure, in prospect; and, so far 
as the really classical spirit is concerned, it is com- 
pletely so. But why should this period of the 
scholar’s life be wholly excluded from the influences 
of the Classics in his mother tongue? While he 
is taught to toil arduously, and wait patiently, until 
he shall have purified his mental vision to gaze 
upon the splendors which are in store for him, why 
should he be denied the pleasure and the profit of 
listening to the same spirit in his own language ? 
While he is cultivating one class of his faculties by 
studying technical grammar,— while he is prepar- 
ing the instruments by which he is to acquire the 
treasures of the Greek and Roman Classics, why 
should he not cultivate another class of faculties, — 
why should he not acquire esthetic power in read- 
ing the authors of his own vernacular? Can a 
doubt exist in any reflecting mind that the study of 
the ancient classics would thereby be very much 
advanced? Are we not frequently guilty of requir- 
ing of our scholars impossibilities in requiring them 
to translate Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Homer, Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, when, in fact, they have no 
English at their command into which these authors 
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can be properly translated? The language of these 
authors is not the language of undisciplined and 
unreflecting childhood, and it cannot be worthily 
translated but by one who has been conversant, to 
some extent at least, with the English language in 
its classic forms. 

Dr. Arnold says that “every lesson in Latin or 
Greek may and ought to be made a lesson in En- 
glish composition; that in translating the prose 
writers of Greece and Rome, Herodotus should be 
rendered in the style and language of the Chroniclers, 
Thucydides in that of Bacon and Hooker, while 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Cesar, and Tacitus, require 
a style completely modern, the perfection of the 
English language such as we now speak and write, 
varied only to suit the individual differences of the 
different writers, but in its range of words and in 
its idioms substantially the same.” What better 
preparation for the translation of Virgil’s “ Pollio ” 
could there be than a careful study of Pope’s Mes- 
siah? Not because a few of the lines of the latter 
might be considered as a free translation of the 
former, but because the spirit of both is the same 
except so far as the light of revelation has placed 
the author of the Messiah in a far clearer light than 
that which shone upon the author of the “Pollio.” 
How much would the interest of a scholar be in- 
creased, in reading an oration of Cicero or of De- 
mosthenes, were he to read properly, in connection 
with it, a speech of Burke, of Erskine, or of Web- 
ster. By properly adapting the selections to each 
other, how much greater benefit would be derived 
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from this connected study of two great authors, in 
whose course‘of argument and forms of expression 
would be found numerous analogies, frequent re- 
semblances and abundant light derived alike from 
coincidence and from contrast. Is Cicero as the 
accuser of Verres more worthy of our attention than 
Burke and his compeers as the prosecutors of Hast- 
ings? But without making a comparison as to the 
relative claims of the ancient Sicilians and the mod- 
ern Hindoos upon our sympathies, shall we not 
unite in saying that both demand our notice, if not 
for the place which they hold in history and in the 
scale of civilization, at least for the blaze of glory 
which has been thrown around them in the elo- 
quence of their great defenders? Few, I apprehend, 
can be found to doubt the theoretic truth of the 
statements which I have made, but how few are 
ready to realize them in their professional practice. 
We have yet to see in this country, and, indeed, in 
any country, the full effects of a truly liberal course 
of classical study, — a course which shall be severe, 
as calling into exercise the highest faculties of the 
mind, and liberal, as securing the influence of our 
own classic writers, and both elevating and grand, 
as evolving from both ancient and modern classics, 
by a mutual and reciprocal influence, a higher schol- 
arship than the world has yet seen. | 
I cannot forbear from remarking here how great 
would be the reflex influence of such a course of 
classical instruction as I have endeavored to describe 
upon the teacher’s own mind. The charge is some- 
times made against our profession that it does not 
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admit of that enlargement and strength of mind, 
that it does not bring us into that severe conflict 
with other minds, which is essential to a vigorous 
and decided character. ‘I'he range of thought must, 
-it is maintained, be confined, in consequence of 
being exercised, in constantly repeated cycles, upon 
subjects mostly elementary and ill-calculated to 
stimulate the powers of thought or to furnish the 
highest motives to action. ‘There can be no ground 
for a charge like this in a course of instruction 
which should comprise the careful study of our 
best classical authors. There is no great question 
which has engaged the attention of mankind in 
modern times on which the Anglo Saxon mind has 
not acted with that energy and thoroughness which 
are peculiar to its nature, and which has not left its 
impress on our literature. From the time of John 
Wickliff to the present day, our stern old Saxon 
) has been the mother-tongue of poetry, philosophy, 
| eloquence, piety, and freedom. ‘To live in constant 
communion with these leading minds, to be habit- 
ually conversant with the loftiest forms of thought 
and the most classic forms of expression, would, in 
a course of instruction like that which I have en- 
deavored to describe, become not only a priv- 
ilege, but, in a great measure, a necessity. Not 
_ that it would be possible to impart a knowledge of 
but a few of these authors, but the teaching of a 
few leads, by a natural and almost necessary con- 
nection, to an acquaintance with all. It is painful 
to observe how few of those who teach the techni- 
cal grammar of our language can verify its princi. 
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ples by appealing to classical usage, — who have, in 
fact, any other idea of grammar than what is con- 
veyed in our most elementary text-books. The or- 
dinary definition of grammar, that it is the art of 
speaking and writing correctly, is entirely false. It 
does not, as generally taught, teach either to speak 
or write correctly. A more accurate definition 
would be, that it is the art of picking sentences to 
pieces, and pointing out certam relations that exist 
between the “ Parts of Speech” as they are called. 
But the synthetic art, the creative art, which once 
belonged to grammar, the teaching of writing and 
speaking as was known in the times of Aristotle 
and Quintilian, and which is still recognized in the 
ordinary definition, is now nearly or quite obsloete. 
In ancient times, the grammarian took into his hands 
the boy who was destined to be an orator, as the 
artist took the marble to which he was to impart a 
breathless life and a speechless eloquence. The 
grammarian was an artist, but an artist of higher 
rank than the painter or sculptor, inasmuch as the 
living spirit is superior to the lifeless matter, — inas- 
much as the Demosthenes of Iseeus is superior to 
the Parthenon of Phidias. Let this creative ele- 
ment, which once belonged to the profession, be 
restored to it, — let the mind of the teacher be thor- 
oughly burnished and fired by constant intercourse 
with the great teachers of the race, the great masters 
in his own profession, and he will occupy no inferior 
rank, nor exercise a professional power inferior to 
that which is felt at the bar, in the pulpit, or in the 
senate, 
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But there are, or ought to be, other and higher 
ends proposed in education than the practical and 
the disciplinary. Education will ever fail of its 
highest end, unless, along with intellectual culture 
and practical skill, it shall also excite the moral 
powers to their highest and healthiest activity. The 
intellect may be never so well trained, and yet leave 
its possessor powerless as respects the accomplish. 
ment of any great results. “A strenuous will,” to 
use the language of John Foster, “ must accompany 
the conclusions of thought, and constantly incite 
the utmost efforts to give them a practical result. 
The intellect must be invested, if I mfay so describe 
it, with a glowing atmosphere of passion, under the 
influence of which the cold dictates of reason will 
take fire and spring into active powers.” Thus to 
enkindle and arouse the moral energies is the highest 
office of education. In speaking, however, of the 
moral effect to be produced by the course of study 
which I am advocating, I do not refer simply to the 
observance of correct rules of moral conduct. This, 
it is true, must follow, as the greater includes the 
less, but the moral influence of which I would 
especially speak, and which it is the peculiar office 
of the classics to impart, is that which raises man 
to the highest action of which his nature is capable. 
It is that moral influence which is essential to the 
very existence of a classic, and without which it 
would cease to command the admiration of man- 
kind. It is that quality which, existing in the hero 
of Homer, gave direction to the moral energies of 


Alexander the Great, and made him, in turn, the ex- 
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emplar of Charles XII. of Sweden; it is that qual- 
ity which, existing in the hero of Milton, whose 


** form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than arch-angel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ’? — 


has enlisted too deeply, perhaps, the sympathies of 
mankind. And it is qualities of this nature which 
we need to implant in the minds of American youth. 
These qualities will raise them above the control of 
sordid and debasing passion, so far as education 
can do it, and give them up to the entire control of 
their higher powers; will teach them to go forth 


** In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
Their generous aims to all diviner deeds, 
To chase each partial purpose from their breasts, 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold their course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of trath and virtue up the steep ascent 
Of Nature calls them to their high reward, 
The applauding smile of Heaven.’’ 


I have already spoken of Dr. Arnold as the beau 
ideal of the classical teacher. It will readily occur 
to you that his own character was formed upon the 
highest classical models, and that it was this same 
character which he reproduced in his pupils. It is 
this which has made his life an epic, and his biog- 
raphy a classic, throughout the civilized world. 
Contrast for one moment, in this connection, the 
characters and scholarship of Samuel Parr and 
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Thomas Arnold. In what is usually called classi- 
cal knowledge, both in extent and profundity, Parr 
must be regarded as greatly the superior of Arnold. 
We have no anecdotes of Arnold illustrating that 
astonishing erudition which was the chief charac- 
teristic and the glory of Parr. The master of Stan- 
more spent more hours, and read more of both 
Greek and Latin with his boys, than the master of 
Rugby, and that reading was most amply illustrated 
by all the learning of ancient and modern times, 
But who does not feel that there existed at Rugby 
an influence that was never known at Stanmore or 
at Harrow? And who does not feel that this differ- 
ence is due to the high moral tone which character- 
ized the teaching of Arnold, and which led him to 
view all the events and characters in history or in 
poetry as only so far valuable as they served to “il- 
lustrate moral truth, and incite us to higher moral 
effort.” 

Of a kindred spirit to Thomas Arnold was John 
Milton, the greatest classical scholar of his own and, 
perhaps, superior to those of any other age. He may 
properly claim some notice from us, as his name illus- 
trates the history of our 6wn profession, — a circum- 
stance which has furnished Dr. Johnson with an 
opportunity to indulge in one of his “growling 

‘sarcasms.” “ Let not our veneration for Milton,” says 
he, “forbid us to look with some degree of merri- 
ment on great promises and small performance, — on 
the man who hastens home because his countrymen 
are contending for their liberty, and when he reaches 

the scene of action vapors away his patriotism in a 
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private boarding-school.” But Dr. Johnson, great 
as he is in the realm of morals, should be silent 
respecting such a man as John Milton. The range 
of the teacher and poet was far above and beyond 
that of the moralist and critic. In the good old 
angelology, the Seraphim that Jove surround the 
throne in a nearer circle than the Cherubim that 
know. If Johnson possessed the cherub’s knowl- 
edge, he certainly lacked the seraph’s fire. And it 
was this that lighted up the faculties of Milton to 
that all-consuming fervor which makes the sublime 
language of Gray far less a poetical exaggeration 
than a glorious reality. 
** He passed the flaming bounds of place and time, 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 


He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.’’ 


Milton commenced his career as a teacher. The 
patriotism of which Dr. Johnson speaks, as being 
-vaporated away in a private boarding-school, was 
really directed to higher ends than if it had been 
displayed upon the tented field. Milton felt that 
there was need of men, and it was this need that 
he proposed to supply. Like Cromwell, he felt that 
the times had need of men who should have the 
fear of God before them, and, having this fear, should 
know no fear beside. And it is any thing but a 
matter of “merriment” to see a truly heroic soul 
spurning all that talent and genius might have com- 
manded, and devoting himself to rearing a nobler 
type of humanity than was common in an age which 
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still endured the tyranny of the Stuarts. We are 
left in no doubt respecting the character of Milton’s 
teaching. His system of education was pervaded 
and surcharged with a moral vis viva, — this was the 
controlling principle, the central force, around which 
all subordinate principles and agencies revolved in 
harmonious and delightful proportion. I know it 
has been termed impractical, and so have most 
things that have ever been of any service to man- 
kind. Milton himself foresaw that it would be so 
esteemed. “ It is not,” he remarks in the conchad- 
ing sentence of the “ Tractate on Education,” “ it 
is not a bow for every man to shoot in that counts 
himself a teacher; but will require sinews almost 
equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses; yet I 
am withal persuaded that it may prove much more 
easy in the assay, than it now seems at distance, and 
much more illustrious; howbeit not more difficult 
than I imagine, and that imagination presents me 
with nothing but very happy, and very possible ac- 
cording to best wishes; if God have so decreed, 
and this age have spirit and capacity enough to ap- 
prehend.” I have said that the life of Arnold was 
an epic. The same is true of Milton. There are 
no two characters in English history between which 
it would be easier to run a parallel. Who that has 
read the “ Paradise Lost” attentively, has not felt 
how forcibly some of his best passages apply to the 
circumstances of his own life—how some of his 
angels, in their highest services, were but acting the 
parts among “ principalities and powers in heavenly 


places,” which Milton himself had acted in fighting 
10° 
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for the rights and liberties of Englishmen. Sir 
Egerton Brydges seems to think that he has discov- 
ered a remarkable coincidence in the fact that, when 
Milton entered the lists of controversy, at that mo- 
ment the Muses forsook him. Nor did they, says 
he, return for twenty years. This is, certainly, pro- 
found philosophy! It seems to be, in some sense, 
a law of our intellectual and moral natures, that a 
man must live an epic before he can write one. Bun- 
yan did not write his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” until he 
had first acted it, as Carlyle says, upon the face of 
the earth with a brown matchlock on his shoulder. 
And Milton wrote not his “ Paradise Lost” until he 
had wrought out in his own life all the high moral 
elements which enter into its structure. And Sir 
Egerton Brydges would have philosophized more 
correctly, had he regarded this production of Milton’s 
mature age as the crown of glory bestowed upon a 
head which had become hoary in the great warfare 
for truth, if like his own Abdiel, he had regarded 
him as led to the sacred hill and presented before 
the seat supreme 


** from whence & voice 
From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard. 
Servant of God, well done; well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes, the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And, for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.”” 
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The “Peradise Lost” is the halo of heavenly 
glory surrounding the head of the great champion 
of Puritanism, —a celestial radiance beaming ypon 
an expiring generation which had been more pro- 
lific in great mindedness than any other period of 
English history. 

I have dwelt upon the characters and writings of 
two teachers, and two classical authors, too long, 
perhaps, certainly too imperfectly, that I may place 
in a strong light the elements of character which I 
esteem it to be the peculiar office of the higher clas- 
sical instruction to impart. In the moral, as in the 
physical world, like begets its like. If we desire 
our scholars to attdin to high degrees of moral ex- - 
cellence, to possess those strong moral elements 
which will lead them to look with loathing scorn 
upon every form of unhallowed indulgence, and to 
aspire with heroic ardor to the very heights of vir- 
tue, what more effectual instrumentality can we 
adopt, than to place before their minds the charac- 
ters of such men as Arnold and Milton, as they 
appear in their heroic actions and in the attractive 
colors in which they have, in their works, displayed 
every sentiment of virtue? How cana mind which 
has been in contact with such characters otherwise 
than be transformed into the same image “ from 
glory to glory?” This, certainly, is the law of our 
moral being. If it fail, we must look for the cause 
to extraneous influences or imperfect appliances. 
And here let me insist, for a moment, upon a high 
degree of thoroughness in this study of our vernac- 
ular classics. Let the pupil be put in the closest 
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possible contact with the mind of his author. If 
he fails, as he very likely may at first, to catch the 
inspjration, bring him again and again to the work. 
Place it before him with all the interest and anima- 
tion that elocution and anecdote and variety of 
illustration can impart. There are few brilliant 
passages in our literature whose history is not pos- 
sessed of a high degree of interest. And there is 
no great speech, or history, or poem, that does not 
derive greatly increased interest from all the circum- 
stances attending its composition. You will at 
once think of the occasion which suggested to the 
mind of Gibbon the composition of his immortal 
- work, and of the cireumstances*under which it was 
completed, — of the “ ‘Task ” of Cowper, the “ Trav- 
eller” of Goldsmith, and others too numerous to 
mention. Nor should we be content without fixing 
in the memory those passages which are best calcu- 
lated to improve the mind and the heart. Wytten- 
bach, one of the most celebrated classical scholars 
of Holland, has given us a very pleasing account of 
the effect produced upon his own mind by a con- 
tinued re-perusal of an author that at first seemed 
even forbidding. He says,“ I took up Demosthenes. 
I had a copy without a Latin translation, but with 
the Greek notes of Jerome Wolf. Darkness itself! 
But I had learned not to be frightened in setting 
out. I went on. I found greater difficulties than 
I had ever had before, both in the words and in the 
length of the sentences. - At last, with much ado, I 
reached the end of the first Olythiac. I then read 
it a second and a third time. Every thing now 
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appeared plain and clear. Still I did not yet per- 
ceive the fire of eloquence for which he is distin- 
guished. I hesitated whether to proceed to the 
second oration, or again read the first. I resolved 
to do the latter. How salutary are the effects of 
such a review! As I read, an altogether new and 
unknown feeling took possession of me. In perus- 
ing other authors, my pleasure had arisen from a 
perception of the thoughts and words, or from a 
consciousness of my own progress. Now an ex- 
traordinary feeling pervaded my mind and increased 
with every fresh perusal. I saw the orator on fire, 
in anguish, impetously borne forward. I was in- 
flamed also, and carried on upon the same tide. I 
was conscious of a new elevation of soul, and was 
no longer the same individual. I seemed myself to 
be Demosthenes standing on the bema pouring forth 
this oration, and urging the Athenians to emulate 
the bravery and glory of their ancestors. Neither 
did I read silently, as I had begun, but with a loud 
voice, to which I was secretly impelled by the force 
and fervor of the sentiments, as well as by the 
power of oratorical rhythm. In this manner I read, 
in the course of three months, most of the orations 
of Demosthenes.. My ability to understand an 
author being thus increased, I took more delight in 
Homer, whom I soon finished. Afterwards I studied 
other great authors with far more profit.” 

Why should not every American school-boy be 
permitted to drink in the same high enthusiasm 
from some speech of Burke, of Everett, or of Web- 
ster? Webster himself committed to memory the 
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entire speech of Fisher Ames upon the British 
treaty. 

How might all the milder virtues which adorn 
humanity be inculeated by the study of Cowper 
and Goldsmith and Thomson. And even in our 
primary schools how proper that Watts’s “ Divine 
and Moral Songs,” the “ Hymns for Infant minds,” 
of Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, both 
in prose and verse, should find a place in the minds 
and memories of the scholars. They would pre- 
serve their “following years, and make their virtue 
strong.” 

I have already alluded to the prominence given 
by the Greeks to the study of poetry. It is remark- 
able, that with their example before us, we are so 
slow to make a wise improvement of it; that 
while we eulogize with enthusiasm the results of 
their education, we do not more readily appropriate 
to ourselves the great elements of its power. The 
Greek child, at the tender age of seven years, was 
brought to those great teachers of the Hellenic race, 
the poets; and these he learned, not merely in the 
artificial formule of syntax and prosody, but in the 
melting strains of music. The discipline which 
was thence derived, was not that of the intellect sim- 
ply, nor even mainly, but it was a discipline of the 
feelings, of the imagination and the taste. The 
Greek youth was not driven the senseless round of 
the trivium and quadrivium, but taught to listen to 
his Homer and his Orpheus as the interpreters of 
his own spiritual emotions. “ With these voices,” 
says Frederick Jacobs, “the soul of the boy was 
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made familiar as soon as his powers began to 
awaken; and as Homer’s poems were the rich 
source of all art in Greece, so were they also a 
school of morality, in which the old as well as the 
young were taught. ‘This school of heroic poetry 
which likewise possessed the advantage of an olden 
and, as it were, consecrated language, seemed to 
people the young man’s soul with friendly gods and 
guardian spirits; and, as Athena stands at the side 
of the son of Tydeus in the battle’s din, and with 
nimble hand turns off the hostile shaft, so the im- 
perishable glory of those high forms attended the 
Grecian youth, in order to shield or rescue his better 
nature amidst the turmoil of life. Thus, therefore, 
the gods, whose friendly presence, according to the 
ancient faith, had adorned the life of the heroes, had 
not vanished even from the later race. And as. 
their image had stood before the soul of the poets, 
so through the mediation of these their favorites, 
did they appear to others also, and spoke to them 
through the mouths of the poets, who were looked 
upon as the wisest and best, as the favored darlings 
of the immortals, and sometimes as their interpre- 
ters among men.” 

“ The voice of national poetry, which, like a mild 
and heavenly teacher, opened the minds of the 
Grecian youth to all that is fairest and highest in 
man’s nature, was not dumb when he reached his 
maturity. Nor did she appear to him chained to 
the dead letters of writing, as an occasional pastime 
for vacant hours, but in the fairest moments of life 
came she to him with all her festal bravery on, inspired 
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and inspiring. As she, though born in the dwelling 
place of the gods, had descended to the life of men 
to gladden them with the most exalted pleasures, 
so among them also she loved best to appear at the 
games and festivals of the gods, and lured the gaze 
of mortals upward to a higher world.” 

Who can deny that this is a correct view of 
Greek poetry, and of its influence in Greek educa- 
tion. And yet what are the elements of power in 
the poetry of Greece compared with those which 
appear in our own Christianized Anglo Saxon. 
What is the Mythology of Homer, or the Theogony 
of Hesiod compared with the oracles of the living 
God? Or what is the juvenile poetry of Greece 
compared with that of ourown English? A single 
shilling will enable the teacher to avail himself of 
sweeter and loftier strains of truly heaven-born 
juvenile poesy than were ever known to the ancient 
heathen world. He may, if he will, approach his 
youthful charge with strains that would have 
charmed and silenced even Homer himself. How 
many a child has been restive under the discipline 
of our schools, and turned aside to forbidden paths, 
that might have listened with delight to the voice 
of heavenly wisdom, as uttered by our best Chris- 
tian poets. How much better and wiser would 
mankind have been, had they bestowed a goodly 
portion of the time, money, and talent which have 
been worse than wasted upon the controversies of 
dogmatic theology, upon the good work of impress- 
ing the language and the spirit of a really Christian 
poetry upon the minds of the young. I should not 
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readily yield to any one in my admiration of the 
“ Assembly’s Catechism,” as a manual of early 
Christian instruction, but were I reduced to the sad 
alternative of choosing between this great New 
England Classic and the“ Divine and Moral Songs” 
of Dr. Watts, I should choose the poetry, and give 
up the theology. Were the great Teacher of man- 
kind to appear again among men to correct the 
abuses that have grown up among his disciples, I 
can easily imagine that he would soon be seen, now 
as he was eighteen hundred years ago, where per- 
haps he would least be expected, visiting our Sab- 
bath Schools as he once visited the temple, and re- 
moving from them the various “ Guides,” “ Ques- 
tion Books,’ “ Manuals,” “ Abridgements,” &c., 
which an injudicious but well disposed zeal has 
introduced there, and saying with an authority 
which none could resist, “ Take these things hence, 
— suffer little children and forbid them not to come 
unto me.” It is true that the instructions of our 
Saviour were not given in the form of poetry, but they 
nevertheless often breathe a large portion of its spirit. 

I should leave this part of my subject quite im- 
perfect, if I were to close without recognizing the 
claims of the Bible as a controlling instrumentality 
in intellectual and moral culture. Of its philoso- 
phy, its poetry, its history, I need not further speak. 
As a classic, however, I may say that it takes hold 
of the human soul with greater power; that it 
touches human sympathies at a greater number of 
points; that it penetrates more deeply into the affec- 


tions, and more completely invests our whole spirit- 
11 
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ual being, than all human compositions. And, more 
than this, it claims supreme control over the con- 
science. Produced upon the borders of the two 
principal types of civilization, it presents all the 
gorgeous exuberance of eastern imagination to- 
gether with the severer habits of thought which 
mark the European mind. In the Jew and the 
Greek, in the Roman and the Briton, it has proved 
an instrument no less of temporal than of eternal 
salvation. As it would be impossible for us to 
estimate the advantages which we have derived 
from it, so, also, we cannot overrate our obligations 
to preserve and transmit it in its simplicity and 
purity, as the guardian and glory of our schools. I 
am quite conscious of the objection which meets 
us on the very threshold of this subject, — that its 
free use is not compatible with the religious free- 
dom which is the glory of our land. ‘The demand 
has already been made in some quarters, that it be 
dismissed from a place in our schools. In some 
places it retains but a nominal position, and is looked 
upon rather as a relic of the past than as giving life 
to the present and hope to the future. Far be it 
from me to utter a word in behalf of sectarianism 
in our schools. There is no duty which the Amer- 
ican teacher is more sacredly bound to observe than 
the duty of solemnly respecting the religious belief 
of his pupils. Of the trinity or unity of the God- 
head we may not speak, but we may speak of 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, as a man approved of God by 
miracles and wonders and signs which God did by 
him.” Of the “doctrine of baptisms and laying 
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on of hands;” of “ general or particular election ;” of 
the nature of the atonement, and of the numerous 
other tenets which mark the various sects of Chris- 
tendom, we need not speak; nor need we insist 
offensively upon the peculiarities of Protestantism. 
We may, and,we must, observe a respectful silence 
on all these matters within the precincts of our 
school-rooms. But when you have taken away 
from the teacher the right to make th2 Bible the 
means of promoting his own sectarian views, how 
ample and how luxuriant is the field which is still 
open for moral and even for Christian culture. 
How prone we are to magnify the peculiarities of 
our own particular faith, and forget the great prin- 
ciples which are held in common by all believing 
souls. I believe, indeed, that it is all the better for 
the interests of religion itself that it should not be 
formally taught in our public schools. There are 
other agencies which may and which do answer 
this end, and, if we may judge from the testimony 
of those who have had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the operations of those schools in which religious 
doctrines are systematically taught, our own schools 
will not suffer in the comparison, either in a moral 
or a religious point of view. But while we cheer- 
fully concede and earnestly defend the right of all 
to intellectual and moral education, without expos- 
ure to any sectarian bias, let us not for one mo- 
ment surrender our right and our privilege to the 
free use of the Bible as the most efficient instru- 
ment of Classical Culture. Let us rather return to 
the practice of our fathers, so far as it is compatible 
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with the principles which I have just stated. Our 
obligations to this volume are too great to be easily 
forgotten. The Bible was pre-eminently the classic 
of our early New England history. “In the case 
of our fathers,” remarks a philosophic writer, “ it 
seems probable that nothing but the strong pillars 
of high Calvinism held them up, or could have held 
them up, until the critical point of their history was 
passed. Nothing could hold them up but a strong 
internal force, such as they had in these doctrines, — 
doctrines that were incorporated in their souls as 
the spinal column in their bodies. Thus, when their 
manners were grown wild, their sentiments course, 
and their ill-trained understandings generally inca- 
pable of nice speculation, still the tough questions 
of their theology kept them always in action; still 
they could grasp hold of the great iron pillars of 
election, reprobation, and decrees, and their clumsy- 
handed thoughts were able to feel them distinctly. 
Whoever could distinguish a thunderbolt could 
surely think of these, and it mattered not so much 
whether they thought exactly right, as that they 
kept thinking, and, in their thinking, brought down 
God upon their souls. So they took hold of the 
iron pillars that held up the theologic heavens, and 
climbed and heaved in huge surges of might, and 
kept their gross faculties in exercise till the criticab 
hour of their trial was passed. The themes which 
they handled kept them constantly before God. 
They dwelt in the summits of the Divine Govern- 
ment. They looked upon the throne, they heard 
the thunders roll below, and felt the empyrean shake 
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above at the going forth of God’s decrees. Such a 
religion as they had could not be distant, or cold, or 
feeble. It had power to invest the coarse mind with 
a divine presence, and make Jehovah felt as an ele- 
ment of power and experience. Never was there a 
better foundation for a grand and massive character 
in religion. And now God means to finish out this 
character by uniting in it the softer shades of feel- 
ing, and the broader compass of a more catholic 
and genial spirit.” What was it but the Bible that 
brought our fathers to these shores? What else was 
it that smote this icy and rock-bound soil of New 
England, and bade the waters of civilization flow 
in fertilizing streams over the broad expanse of this 
vast continent? The Bible has given to the greater 
portion of the population of this country a unity, a 
force and symmetry of character, as marked as that 
which the poems of Homer gave to the Greeks. In 
fact, what I have already said respecting its in- 
fluence on the Jew, is almost equally true in regard 
to the Puritan and the Huguenot. Diversities of 
race and of national culture, it is true, manifest 
themselves where the same moral temper controls 
and animates the whole character. 

Is it not in the highest degree desirable, and in 
the highest degree practicable, to derive in our 
schools from the use of this blessed volume a far 
higher degree of moral power than we at present 
experience? Have we not permitted the Bible to 
retire too far from its appropriate sphere in the 
American school-room? How can we better pro- 


duce that Titanic strength of character which was 
11* 
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so conspicuous in our early history, and which is 
still demanded by the exigencies of the times, than 
by the use of that heaven-appointed instrument for 
elevating and inspiring the human mind? But I 
am doing wrong to advocate the use of this volume. 
It seems to imply that there is a question here as 
to whether the Bible shall be retained in our schools. 
That question, I hope, will never be seriously raised. 
Should it be, I can almost imagine that we should 
have clearer evidence of the continued existence of 
the great founders of these New England States 
than is found in any of our spiritual manifestations. 
The shores of Narraganset and Massachusetts bays, 
and the valley of the Connecticut, from the moun- 
tains to the sea, would swarm with the returning 
spirits of ancient times. Should a contest of this 
nature arise on the soil of New England, it requires 
no ardent imagination to conceive that the Pilgrim 
train-bands would again be mustered, not now as in 
days of yore, to war against wild beasts and savage 
men, but in reality to fight the battles of the Lord; 
not clad in the coarse vestments of material armor, 
but with panoply divine, radiant with celestial glory, 
fresh from the fields of their heavenly paradise and 
ready to maintain again on this scene of their 
earthly triumph, the principles by which they have 
gained their immortal renown. I know it is a hack- 
neyed theme. But so are all great themes. They 
are worn and discussed because they involve great 
deeds and great principles. The Bible, as connected 
with early American history, has produced great 
classic elements — elements which have as yet but 
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very partially passed into the form of history, the 
inspiring lyric, and not at all into the form of the 
stately epic. But when these classic histories, 
lyrics, and epics shall appear, they will not record and 
celebrate the events of a fabulous voyage for a 
golden fleece, nor the exploits of “ Gorgons, Hydras, 
and Chimeras dire.” No, none of this. There 
will be elements of true grandeur and sublimity 
connected with the lives of those 


“* Who sat with Bibles open around the council board, 
And answered a king’s missive with a stern Thus saith the Lord ;°’ 


of men who performed exploits as romantic almost 
as those of Hercules and Theseus, and yet of men 
who acted from high Christian principles, and with 
reference to high Christian ends. Whatan heroic 
age are we permitted to look back upon! How 
distinct are its characters and how lofty its prin- 
ciples! And this is the gift of the Bible. Nay 
more, we sit here this afternoon to deliberate on 
great matters pertaining to mankind, because our 
fathers were men who read and believed the Bible. 
We sit here as teachers, I hope, in some sense in 
obedience to the mandate which was delivered with 
no external pomp or display from Mount Olivet, 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

But to conclude. I have endeavored to present 
the claims of Classical Studies upon our atten- 
tion as practical, as disciplinary, and as moral, ele- 
vating and ennobling pursuits. Let me ask of you, 
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gentlemen, an attentive consideration of these claims. 
Let us consider whether the culture involved in 
these studies has not a claim for a larger portion of 
time in our schools than is at present allowed to it. 
As practical educators, we have something more to 
do than to make merchants, mechanics, and engi- 
neers. We have something more to do than to fit 
men to act upon the material world about them — 
to build railroads and steamships and telegraphs. 
All these are important as affecting man’s outward 
condition. But they are not the end He must 
be taught to act upon his fellow-man,—he must 
be united to his race by higher agencies and stronger 
sympathies than steam or electricity can control. 
In the triumphs over the material world, which we 
are permitted to witness, let us not forget that these 
are but the accidents of our being. Let us seek 
for more enduring monuments than can be found 
on the banks of the Nile or of the Euphrates. 

In training the minds of our scholars, while we 
give due attention to what is termed elementary 
drilling and discipline, let us not forget to cultivate 
the more expansive and aspiring faculties of our 
natures. Let us teach our, scholars to feel and to 
enjoy the varied beauties of this fair creation — to 
see in it something more than the means of sensual 
gratification. Let us seek to give them that con- 
trol of all their faculties which will make poverty 
wealth, and wealth only, the means of more extended 
usefulness. 

And in moral training, let us remember that our 
work is but partially done when we have laid down 
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the formal precepts of moral conduct. These may 
be quite carefully observed, and yet produce only 
negative results ; and negative results will not meet 
the demands of our times. Let us seek to inspire 
our scholars with those high moral feelings which 
light up the strongest characters of our race. Keep 
these great characters constantly before their minds 
as they are drawn by the historian, the orator, and 
the poet. Believe me, it is not in human nature 
wholly to resist this influence. We may labor in 
this way, and throw ourselves back upon the ever- 
lasting laws of God for succor and support. We 
may adopt here the language of a great school 
master as well as poet: 


** against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm, 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt; 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled. 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory ; 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change, 
Self-fed and self-consumed ; if this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rotteness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.”’ 


Such are the conditions of our moral being un- 
der which it is our privilege to live and to labor. 

One great experiment in civilization has been 
tried upon this continent. Its results are dimly, 
and yet most impressively recorded along the banks 
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of our western rivers, and upon the plains of Mex- 
ico and Central America. But what lesson do 
these impressive memorials from the “deep and 
grim repose” of centuries which have not yet been 
numbered, convey to us? In what respect are we 
the wiser or the happier for all the genius and talent 
which directed the world of life which once throng- 
ed in the valley of the Mississippi. A second ex- 
periment has already commenced. The tide of 
empire, in its westward progress, has flooded both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific shores; has ascended 
to the very sources of our rivers; is whitening the 
wide expanse of our inland seas with the sails of an 
active commerce, and is penetrating from either 
slope, the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. What 
shall be the character of this new civilization which 
must mark this continent? From the mighty ming- 
ling of races and creeds, of nations and tribes, of 
sects and forms, which we now behold upon a scale 
of unparallelled extent and grandeur, what are to be 
the permanent results? These are questions which 
concern us. It is only simple justice to our profes- 
sion to say, that we shall contribute something more 
than our individual share in forming the character of 
the coming age. Weshall do something in our pro- 
fessional capacity towards settling the question, 
whether the energies of this great nation, shall be 
expended upon a merely practical materialism, in 
simply ministering to man’s physical wants, — or 
whether, along with these great conquests over the 
material world, there shall also appear triumphs in 
the wider realms of imagination and thought of 
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equal magnificence, and which shall outlast our 
“cloud-capped towers,” our “ gorgeous palaces,” 
our “ solemn temples,” and even “the great globe 
itself.” While we construct our Appian Ways, our 
aqueducts, and our cloace maxima, tunnel our 
mountains, and connect distant continents, islands, 
and oceans, by the great highways of steam and 
electricity, shall we not also rear those greater 
monuments which can never know decay? Shall 
America be civilized upon the Assyrian and Egypt- 
ian, or upon the Jewish and Atheniantypes? Over 
the sepulchres of buried nations, whose energies 
were wasted in rearing piles of shapeless architec- 
ture, and in building other massive works whose 
meaning has not yet been deciphered, which speak 
no language of reason or of feeling, but serve mere- 
ly to excite curiosity and afford material for vague 
speculation, shall the follies, the wickedness, the 
perversion, and the prostitution of talent, which 
have sealed their doom, be repeated, or shall we, 
true to the spirit, and the genius of a Christian 
literature and a divine philosophy, and obedient to 
the voice of all history, impart to this new phase of 
civilization a more enduring life, a conservative and 
self-sustaining power, “immortal as the intellectual 
principles from which they derive their origin, and 
over which they exercise their control?” This en- 
during life can be imparted to no material forms. 
It will not be manifested in our railroads, nor in our 
steamships; not in our commerce nor in our manu- 
factories, nor in any of the means of amassing 
wealth which we are so much inclined to regard 
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as the glory of the age. These, duly controlled and 
rightly directed, it is true, may prove to be the 
handmaids and ministers to this higher life; but it 
is no less true that they may serve only to enervate 
and destroy it. The verses flung apparently to the 
idle winds by a wandering bard three thousand 
years ago, have come down to us as fresh and as 
life-giving almost, as when they first trembled on 
the breezes of the fair A/gean sea, and woke to life 
the sweet Ionian minstrelsy. The temple of the 
Ephesian Diana, the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
and the Colossus of Rhodes, have left a name it is 
true, among the Seven Wonders of the World; but 
their magnificence has crumbled into dust as in- 
expressive as that from which they sprung. The 
letters of the Phcenician Cadmus, embalmed by the 
lessons of wisdom which they teach, and the senti- 
ments of virtue which they infold, have descended 
to us, a bright transparency, persuading, encourag- 
ing and consoling. But the Phoenician commerce, 
unrivalled in enterprise and skill, has left no memo- 
rial worthy of the energies and talents which it 
engrossed. The poetry of David is as valuable 
to us now, and a thousand fold more extended in 
its sway, than when it was first addressed to the 
Hebrew tribes,— than when 
** It told the triumphs of their King, 
And wafted glory to their God, 


And made their gladdened valleys ring, — 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod.’’ 


“ The songs which cheered the solitude of the desert 
caves of Engedi, or resounded from the voice of the 
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Hebrew people, as they wound along the glens, or 
the hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated for ages 
in almost every part of the habitable world —in 
the remotest islands of the ocean, among the forests 
of America, or the sands of Africa. How many 
human hearts have they softened, purified, exalted ? 
—of how many wretched beings have they been 
the secret consolation? — on how many communi- 
ties have they drawn down the blessings of Divine 
Providence, by bringing the affections in unison 
with their deep devotional fervor.” The lyre of 
David was indeed, “ mightier than his throne ;” but 
the temple reared by the wealth which he had 
amassed, whose spoils enriched the palaces of 
Asiatic kings is gone, and the chosen tribes that 
filled its ample courts with glad hosannas are wan- 
dering 
** witheringly 
In other lands to die ; 
And where their fathers’ ashes be, 
Their own may never lie ; 


Their temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem’s throne !’’ 


These considerations, gentlemen, are not mere 
sentimentalism. They are the teachings of all 
history in regard to the really permanent and im- 
perishable elements of a nation’s power. And they 
force themselves upon our attention, the more from 
the fact that we are inclined unduly to magnify the 
means of acquiring material wealth which the vari- 
ous departments of applied science are placing at 


our disposal. All honor to the triumphs of true 
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science! All honor to the men who have revealed 
to us the mysteries, the harmonies, and the sublimi- 
ties of nature, — to the Newtons, and the Cuviers, to 
the Watts, the Fultons, and the Whitneys. But we 
dishonor the philosophy which they have subjected 
to our control, when we view it merely in its mate- 
rial relations. In devolving upon natural agents a 
large part of the toil which, in other ages, has been 
performed by men, they seem to say to us, “ Be 
free from these distracting cares, and listen to the 
counsels of heavenly wisdom ;” yea more, they do 
but present to us in a practical form the precept 
of the great Teacher of the race, “ Take no thought 
for your life, for what ye shall eat, or for what ye 
shall ‘drink; but seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Let us not forget that these dis- 
coveries of science may not only perish, but that 
they may even prove self-destructive. By minister- 
ing unduly to the sensual wants, they may un- 
man the soul and destroy the body. In the Cata- — 
combs of Egypt are found the remains of arts 
which have been enumerated among the discoveries 
of modern science. But those arts have perished, 
and have left us only the soulless bodies of genera- 
tions which have not yet quite perfected their union 
with their native dust. From all the old abodes of 
civilization there comes a warning with resistless 
power to the thoughtful mind. It took a distinct 
and articulate form in the mouth of the Jewish 
prophet. “ The nation and kingdom that will not 
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serve Tue shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted.” 

In the eternal principles of beauty, truth, soil 
righteousness, alone shall we find the seeds of per- 
manent and undecaying empire. It is our duty to 
sow these seeds in a fertile soil. We are not only the 
inheritors of all that genius and talent have amassed 
in the various forms of classical literature, but the - 
almoners of it to the rising generation. It is ours 
to transmit the garnered wisdom of Philosophy, the 
purest inspirations of Poetry, and the most stirring 
strains of Eloquence, to generations that must fulfil 
a higher destiny than has yet fallen to the lot of 
humanity. Let us take thorough, liberal, and com- 
prehensive views of the field before us and of our 
relations to it. Let us cherish in our own minds 
the purest classical heroism, imbibe the classical 
spirit from whatever source it may speak to us— 
whether in the solemn and authoritative voice of 
the Hebrew seer, in the clear, mellifluous tones of 
the Greek poet, or in the statelier language of the 
Athenian orator; whether in the harmonious num- 
bers of Virgil, or in the teeming and fervid periods 
of Cicero. If it choose to speak English let us not 
esteem the language unworthy the spirit which it 
breathes, but rather love and cherish it the more. 
Permit me to say to you what Prof. Blackie, who 
fills the Greek chair in the University of Edinburgh 
has just said to the Scotch school-masters : 

“ Beware of imitating the narrow, meagre, and 
pedantic classical prudery of those who cannot ad- 
mire the ancients without despising the moderns, 


* 
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nor admit Thucydides into their historical curricu- 
lum, without feeling themselves sacredly bound to 
exclude Macaulay. Do you, on the contrary, always 
know and feel that the profoundest study of the 
dead past never can be anything more than, as 
Richter beautifully says, the ‘unswathing of a 
bandaged mummy,’ except in so far as the student 
brings along with him the heart that beats and the 
eye that speculates from the liying fulness of the 
present. Mere learning, as Falstaff says, ‘is a 
hoard of gold kept by a devil,” or, we may add, an 
ass. Beware, therefore, above all things, ye who 
teach from ancient books, of this lean worship of 
the dead letter..« Whoever is possessed by it is a 
pedant of the worst kind, who cannot present him- 
self in society without bringing classical learning, 
by his mere presence, into contempt; nor can any 
mistake be more dangerous, in the practical art of 
education, than to imagine that the buoyant soul of 
youth can be effectually laid hold of by a network 
of dry grammatical rules, and a bristling machinery 
of verbal subtleties. Depend upon it, Dr. Arnold 
had some deeper secret. Seek, therefore, for the 
inspiration of your school exercises in the living 
depths of your own soul; seek for it in the green 
trees and in the golden stars ; seek for it before God 
on your knees, and before men, in whatever work 
your hand shall find to do, vigorously; but seek it 
not in the grey book merely, or in the pale parch- 
ment. Like is the father of like in this world, not 
among the doves only and the eagles, as Horace 
sings, but everywhere. Mere Paper never yet be- 
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got Muscle. If you wish to be strong men in the 
world, and workers of strong work, remember that.” 

Let us then rise to a full apprehension of the 
dignity and grandeur of our calling as American 
teachers. We occupy a more than Archimedean 
position —the true od or in which we may move 
not only the material but the moral world. 

What might not a hundred Miltons or a hun- 
dred Arnolds do at the present time in directing the 
course of empire on this congnent. You will all 
call to mind the somewhat Utopian scheme which 
Arnold in his playful moods was wont to propose 
to himself, of establishing a colony on high Christian 
principles in Australia. That which to him was 
only a vision of the fancy, may be to us directly 
or indirectly a glorious reality. What teacher be- 
fore me, who has taught for ten years, is not acting 
by his influence upon the great elements of empire on 
the Pacific coast, and what teacher here whose name 
will not be mentioned within two years in terms of 
grateful remembrance amid the wilds of Nebraska 
and Kansas. As you send these representatives to 
the western wilds of this western continent, as in 
ancient times Jerusalem and Athens and Antioch 
sent forth their representatives to the western por- 
tions of the eastern continent, give them the same 
great elements of civilization. Give them, indeed, 
Arithmetic and Geography and Grammar in their 
elementary forms, but give them also the great 
elements of thought, as presented in the Bible, 
in Milton, in Shakspeare, in Burke, in Everett, 


and in Webster. “ The wilderness and the soli- 
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tary place shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” We 
hear occasionally of the decline of our political 
ascendency. Let us not worry about that. We 
will continue to educate Presidents if we cannot 
choose them. We can maintain our educational 
ascendency, and, while we do that, we need not 
trouble ourselves about politics. What though the 
sceptre of political empire departed from the soil of 
Attica, — what though her rulers were sent from the 
banks of the Tiber, — “ genius still held her court on 
the banks of the Ilyssus, and, from the country of 
Homer and Plato and Demosthenes, gave laws to 
the world. And Italy, proud already of her Dante 
and her Petrarch, her Boccaccio, her Medicean pa- 
tronage, and her reviving arts, did not think it 
beneath her to sit at the feet of the poor fugitives 
from the final downfall of Constantinople,” who 
carried with them the letter and the spirit of the 
golden age of Athenian greatness. So let it be 
with our own New England. Let the light of 
civil and religious freedom, which first shone forth 
upon this western world from the rock of Plym- 
outh, and Providence Plantations, still stream in its 
richest effulgence, until it shall enlighten the vast 
expanse of this western continent with a higher 
and purer civilization than has yet been known 
to the world. 














LECTURE IV. 


EDUCATION AN ARTISTIC WORK. 





BY 5B. B. HUNTINGTON, 





“ Waar sculpture is to the block of marble,” says 
Addison, “ education is to the human soul.” 

“T call that education,” says rte ee « which 
embraces the culture of the whole man.” 

And Horace seems to have prepared for Fellen- 
berg a very exact definition of the result of what 
he calls education, in that rare yet most desirable 
product of the educational work: “ sana mens in 
corpore sano.” 

“ Education,” a more modern author has said, “ is 
the growth of the human mind;” and the main 
thing in ministering to that growth, if the philo- 
sophic Plato may be allowed as authority, is the 
“right and timely nourishment, and so, the growth 
will be a thing of symmetry and beauty.” 

These several emblems of the educational work 
suggest to us one of its leading aims, —the realiza- 
tion of an ideal and possible beauty, which lies un- 
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developed among the essential elements of every 
mental and moral constitution. 

The roughest block, cut or torn out from its rocky 
bed, embraces still beneath its rugged exterior, forms 
as various in outline, as graceful in effect, waiting 
only the revealing art of the skilful master. From 
one such block, rises to your gaze, part after part, 
under the artistic manipulations of the wise and 
patient Praxiteles, a personification of every fem- 
inine grace; while from another as rough and rude 
to the uneducated eye, a great master, Phidias, is 
calling out, for the admiration of the world, the 
matchless dignity and imperial greatness of the old 
Greek ideal of Olympian Jove himself. 

Had these two,— the Venus of Praxiteles and the 
Jupiter of Phidias,—been the only triumphs of sculp- 
ture, enough had been achieved to suggest to the 
scholarly Addison the possibility of finding and re- 
vealing every conceivable form of beauty and grand 
and sublime majesty in every block of marble, lying 
yet unquarried in its geologic home. The statuary 
may find and disclose that form to others; and edu- 
cation has, for one of its main offices, the same work 
to do for the human soul. Education, then, using this 
term in its comprehensive sense, is essentially an 
esthetic work ; and it is not too much to affirm of it, 
that one of its most vital aims is THE REALIZATION 
OF BEAUTIFUL CHARACTER IN A BEAUTIFUL WORLD. 

The Aésthetics of Education is the theme to which 
I am thus drawn; and, in this lecture, I propose 
simply to gather some illustrations of the fact, that 
education has hitherte proved itself to be an esthetic 
work. 
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I make no apology for introducing on such an 
occasion such a theme. Other topics connected 
with our great work, we are often called to exam- 
ine. The utilities of education, especially those 
which pertain to material and pecuniary progress, 
have been so fully set forth during these twenty-five 
years of your active existence as an Institute, that 
the public mind, in most parts of New England, is 
fully indoctrinated on this point. So that it would 
now be difficult to find a man among you, with suf- 
ficient shrewdness to amass a fortune, who would 
be so injudicious as to invest it in manufacturing, 
among a people who have no school house. He 
would feel that he must use a larger per cent. of his 
investment in a premium on an educational policy. 
But I am, for another reason, induced to select a 
different topic. I see the great fact, standing out 
all around me in the world that God made, that he 
regards the beautiful as an object worthy both his 
wisdom and his skill. He has traced its lines on 
the heavens and on the earth. His gems are found 
in deepest caverns, not without meaning. They 
glow with a lustre never yet seen by human eye, in 
unfathomable depths. The widest and most sterile 
waste is full of them. All landscapes abound with 
them. Rugged mountain heights, piled up amid 
eternal snows, glisten in crystal light, cold indeed, 
yet beautiful; and their rudest ramparts of un- 
trimmed rock, you will find thickly inlaid with flash- 
ing brilliants, or God’s own pencil will dash over 
them the fresh verdure of mossy smothness, dotted 
every where with still sweeter crystals of floral 
wealth and beauty. 
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Surely, then, the beautiful, which God himself so 

lavishes upon his workmanship, should be to the 

educator an object to be prized and sought. 

In expanding this theme observe, first, how edu- 
cation reveals what is beautiful. This is done in 
two ways. It enables us to detect beauty which 
before we had no taste to discern; and it discloses 
to us fields of beauty, which before were beyond 
our range of vision. 

To the eye of the uneducated, the material world 
is but a rude, rubbish heap. Earths and stones and 
cold water are to him materials for mud and ledges 
and drizzle. Trees make logs and lumber, and 
leave troublesome stumps. The fields are clothed 
with browse enough and good fodder, too, for a 
time of need. The animal kingdom teems with 
heads and legs, with skin and bones; and man 
himself is only an animal, bi-pedaled and bi-brach- 
ial, in which, mainly, he surpasses his quadruped 
neighbor. ‘To such a one, the resonant world 
croaks, and roars, and squeals, — the music of saw- 
setting and the hoot of the owl, rivalling, if not 
excelling, the richest swell of the organ’s many- 
voiced diapason, and the sweetest warblings of 
God’s own tuneful birds. 

The heavenly scene, o’erspreading the else doleful 
night, is set all over with bright, brass buttons, pos- 
sibly with the flashing eyes of suspicious or sus- 
pected gods. 

Mind, affections, the whole world of thought and 
sensibility, with all that is sweetly and beautifully 
attractive, or gloriously and grandly sublime in 
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them, are almost entirely concealed from so stupid 
a gaze. 

Let now the work of education commence, and 
its first fruits appear in the new visions of beauty 
which it opens in every department of this vast world. 
This result comes partly from the cultivated taste 
of the observer, and still more, perhaps, from the 
improved forms in which science expresses the 
higher and more enduring beauties of the universe. 

Let us, for a moment, study this influence of 
education, in revealing what is beautiful. 

Turn your attention, first, to the heavenly world. 
Survey the midnight scene. You see— what? 
Just what your present astronomic education dis- 
closes to you. One eye, — and that, too, as perfect 
in its optical structure and arrangements as that of 
a Newton or a Herschell, — sees what that instru- 
ment was made to see — twinkling points all over 
the star-gemmed canopy. If that eye looks out 
from the observatory of an uneducated soul, those 
bright points will seem invested with the impor- 
tance and historic value and prosaic beauty of an 
ordinary candle, exciting, as the main curiosity, the 
question where all the tallow comes from, and who 
spins and dips the wick. In perfect keeping with 
this representation, as if to illustrate its truthful- 
ness, was that artless ejaculation of the little prat- 
tler on her father’s knee, as she clapped her little 
hands towards a bright star above her: “ pretty 
candle, papa,” “ pretty candle, mamma.” 

Look now upon that same evening sky with the 
aid which that resultant of ages of human educa- 
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tion, — modern Astronomy,— has given you. First 
of all thoughts, springs up the sublime idea,— all 
these are globes, such as this on which I tread. 
Then comes a nobler conception of that august 
canopy. Yonder are systems of globes, upholding 
each other and moving in loving obedience to 
each other’s will. And as you stand in silent con- 
templation of that stupendous mechanism, the 
normal revolutions of those wheeling worlds — 
their mutual dependence and kindly offices — and 
the grand ministry which each individual and each 
family group, fulfils for the countless families in 
that great brotherhood of globes,— are but the new 
and startingly beautiful disclosures which science 
has revealed to your gaze. 

The rude ear of the uneducated has never felt 
that deep bass, which rolls from that voiceless, yet 
expressive melody of worlds; and the uneducated 
eye has never seen the light that flashes its glory 
from that noble revelation of the great God. Sup- 
pose you further gaze upon these moving spheres 
as a cosmogonist. You do not, in these shining 
worlds, see so many eyes of the gods glaring out to 
follow the movements of some particular man ; you 
do not see so many bright spikes, driven at some 
time by some thundering sledge-hammer of the 
gods into the crystalline arch to hold its massive 
plates in the great concave; nor need you gaZe in 
blank uncertainty in regard to the origin of what 
you see. Science furnishes you the elements of 
world-building; and as you stand at night amid 
the busy acting of the worlds, your most beautiful 
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thoughts will come from the clear, theoretic discov- 
ery of the process of world-construction. O! if 
the sons of God shouted for joy over that sublime 
spectacle when the young worlds leaped to their 
courses circling the eternal throne, we, too, when 
our comprehension shall grasp such a theme, shall 
not repress the joy of our discovery, or the ecstasy 
of our vision. To see the worlds of a system 
fashioning themselves out of rude, nebular chaos, 
according to fixed laws, true every moment of this 
process to every law vital to their organization; to 
see them parcelling out the material for each world 
in just such measure as its peculiar membership 
implies; to see them seeking just such positions as 
shall best fulfil their several missions; to see their 
voluntary companionship, starting like loving broth- 
ers for a playful race, yet, ever like those brothers, 
true to every instinct which binds them to the fam- 
ily from which they can never break away,— this, 
this it is, to see what of beautiful belongs to the 
origin of worlds; and if there be not more of the 
stoic than of the human about you, the pleasure 
which you cannot express will yet speak out from 
your voiceless joy. Who, who will forbid the 
lover of this sublime science his nights of motion- 
less gaze, of rapt admiration, of inexpressible rap- 
ture? 

Or, turn from this study to that of the world on 
which you live. What do you see here? Just 
what the course of your education has revealed to 
you. Take your stand with the educated geolo- 
13 
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gist. Do you wonder what he can find in earths 
and rocks and rubbish to interest him so deeply ? 
He has studied them, until, from that unmistak- 
able scroll, he has drawn out the beautiful science 
of the earth’s formation. The boulder, which lies 
in a shapeless mass at his feet, — the pebble, smoothly 
worn by the friction in its exile-life, — soil, ground 
to a useful pabulum for the nourishment of vege- 
table life, — /ava, streaming from its boiling home 
and congealing into its mongrel stone, or beaten by 
the footsteps of time into a luxuriant soil, — all 
speak to him of their beginning, their growth, and 
their uses. He sees in each member of this con- 
fused group, a member of a great family, and their 
mutual relation and offices. Their mutual de- 
pendence and sympathies are as grateful to his 
practised eye, as the graceful relationship and in- 
terchanges of social life to you. Or, take a com- 
mon stone. The uneducated observer calls it a 
formless, unorganized collection of particles. The 
geologist looks at it with a different eye, and he 
will, if you will give him your mind, impress you 
with far different thoughts. He will open before 
you the process by which that stone grew,—a 
process as regular as is the growth of a plant or of 
an animal. ‘The beautiful crystal which you look 
at much as if it were a thing of chance, he sees to 
be a growth,—and its organization, though not 
anatomized because too hidden, is yet to him a fact 
as demonstrable as that of the human form. I 
have now suggested the secret of the deep interest 
which the mineralogist evinces in his study. His 
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education is unceasingly revealing to him the bean- 
tiful internal arrangements of the earth and of its 
families cf earths and minerals. Where others 
behold a mere shining stone, he sees a brilliant, set 
with beautiful appropriateness in Nature’s regal 
crown. Where others see a mere troublesome rock, 
he finds a fragment of those massive pillars which 
uphold the earth on which he treads. The untu- 
tored native, who thoughtlessly treads among the 
sculptured monuments of Luxor and Carnac, dreams 
not of the interest with which every voluble block 
in those huge piles is invested to the curious and 
intelligent study of a Champollion and a Belzoni. 
So he who sees only the earth and rocks and rub- 
bish heaps which every where invest the world, can 
have no sympathy with him who looks through 
these to the great world-growing laws to which 
they refer. 

Turn next to the vegetable world. The uncul- 
tivated eye sees sticks enough, and timber and 
leaves and straw besides. But look still more 
closely, and as the process of study and analysis 
goes on, a new world of symmetry and beauty 
grows into visibility before you. All those opening 
and expanding forms, which at first seem like so 
many rods set up over against each other with a 
sort of pedagogical authority, come under the en- 
tranced gaze of the Botanist, gracefully blending 
themselves together each into its own family group. 
The whole world of vegetable forms, each appa- 
rently claiming an-independent and bachelor life, 
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has suddenly opened upon his vision as a great fra- 
ternity of kindred help-meets. 

So, too, is it in the animal world. The biologist 
becomes an enthusiast as he finds the great diver- 
sity of lives around him, separating themselves 
under his searching analysis into a few closely re- 
lated families. When this is done, he holds all the 
tribes and families of this great life-world in so 
close connection, that he needs only to see or hear 
of one, to enjoy a ready introduction to its kin- 
dred. 

But the beauty of this relationship does not end 
here. Similarities of dependence and consanguin- 
ity interweave the interests and sympathies of the 
several members of one of these great families with 
those of the other. ‘To see this, you only need to 
look upon them with the eye of the educated chem- 
ist. Ponder, now, what this new step in the edu- 
cating process reveals to you, — two great kingdoms 
of the world, in which the families of the one borrow 
vitality, strength, and beauty, from the families of the 
other. The same elements enter into their nice organ- 
ization, — the same ocean of air feeds the lungs of 
both. The same powerful element, coursing through 
the assimilating apparatus, makes the strong man 
and the sturdy oak. 

Thus those two nations of the biologic world are 
set over against each other in mutual and loving 
dependence, while the air of God, pouring around 
all and through all, becomes the great commercial 
agency, by which the one exports the overplus pro- 
ducts of oxygen to the homes and store-houses of 
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the other, and returns the friendly operation in loads 
of carbonic aliment for pay. So, too, the mineral 
world lavishes its contributions for the strength and 
beautiful color of the vegetable kingdom, and for 
the health and endurance of animal life. 

Prosecute now this study, and the farther you 
go, the more do you see what before you had no 
means of seeing, — how beautiful a thing is the world 
to which you belong. Greatly beautiful become 
your conceptions of the history and character of 
the bright worlds above and around you, — beau- 
tiful your thoughts and theories of the internal 
arrangements and external furniture of the earth 
herself, — beautiful those family resemblances and 
graceful reciprocations which your maturing science 
reveals among all the living and organized forms 
of the world about you. Thus, step by step, does 
the process of your advancing culture lead you on 
in the discovery of the highest perfections and the 
richest beauties of this lovely world. 


II. But, secondly, ¢ducation which thus discloses 
to us the beautiful in Nature, proceeds with the 
hand of the skilful artist, to construct and perfect 
the beautiful. 

In expanding this thought, let us begin with man 
himself. See, now, what education, in its work of 
culture, can do for him as a physical being. Even 
here, that culture triumphs. Contrast a savage or 
a boor, with a man of the ordinary culture which a 
state of civilization implies. The entire physical 


man, in the former state, seems doomed: to a lower 
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style or type of life. Every thing is rude and 
shaggy, indicative only, or mainly, of the animal. 
There is no upright brow, beaming with thought. 
There is no eye lit up with the radiance of an in- 
telligent interest, or kindling under the electric glow 
of some original conception of some great truth. 
These are reserved for an age and a race that 
have been quickened to a higher life; and the 
graceful thoughtfulness and upright, soul-inspired 
manliness of the cultivated man, are no insignificant 
illustrations of my theme. 

Look, then, at the dress of an educated commu- 
nity, in contrast with that of a savage people. The 
Caffrarians, with their almost seamless sheep-skin 
sacks, with the untrimmed wool, inside or out, as 
caprice may dictate, — the Greenlander, in his rude 
sealskin or reindeer jacket, — the Australian and 
Galla, with their oil-smeared and grease-plastered 
skin, — the belle of Prince William’s Sound, under 
her shaggy head-dress of quills and feathers and 
‘tusks, and her complaisant lord, beneath his un- 
couth truncated cap of wood or straw,— and, to 
descend one step lower in the scale of uneducated 
life, the disgusting nudity of the Hottentot, — these 
are but so many witnesses to the type of dress or 
undress, which must ever prevail among the uncul- 
tivated. 

Passing now into a state of advanced culture, 
you find man adding to the cultivated form, the 
appropriate improvements of dress; and while you 
smile at the fantastic and grotesque and deforming 
coverings of the savage, or blush for the indecent 
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nudity of the negro, you either pass unnoticed or 
with admiration, the simple and beautifully ornate 
dress of the citizen. While we by no means claim 
that all the shifting forms of dress, either of man 
or of woman in the civilized state, are an exponent 
of a right educational culture, we have yet only to 
‘contrast any savage with any civilized people in this 
respect, to feel the propriety of the one and the defor- 
mity of the other. Besides, it is in point to affirm, 
that it is not to a right culture among a people, that 
all the shifting fashions in dress can be attributed. 
An educated person, man or woman, is the last per- 
son in the world to seek any other change in dress 
than such as the process of discovery and experiment 
shall find to bea real improvement. ll tinsel, and 
whatever other flummery of show pertains to the ex- 
terior, is left to the vain seeking of shallow brains 
and heads not to be educated; while we are forced 
to confess, in the becoming, seasonable, and not un- 
graceful attire of the cultivated man and woman, a 
proof of the artistic influence of education. 

This influence is also visible upon the dwellings 
of a people. The architecture of the savage, in 
any age or land, is in striking contrast with that of 
any cultivated people. 

The untrimmed rock forms an appropriate wall 
for the Indian’s home. The over-arching trees 
defend his family from the sun, and his little thatch 
furnishes his best defence against the storm. The 
holes or rocky clefts of the Hottentot, — the bushy 
shelters of the Patagonian, — copied from the ant- 

hill, and scarcely high enough to receive erect his 
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stalwart frame, — the vacated ant-hill itself, of the 
Gaboon people,—the skin-covered summer resi- 
dence, and the ice-windowed, snow-made winter 
house of the Esquimaux,—the Kamtschatkian 
half-sunk, clay-covered home,— the rough, unmor- 
tared stone blocks of even the Thibetians, a half- 
civilized people, in strange contrast with their relig- 
ious edifices, and the homes of their educated 
priests, of almost magical splendor, — all these show 
what a rude people will do for their homes, and 
they are but a fair exponent of the unthinking and 
stupid ignorance of their occupants. 

Go, now, into a country which has felt the power 
of educational influences, and you will be sur- 
rounded with abundant witnesses to the presence 
of an artistic hand every where at work. Houses, 
palaces, and temples, both in their location and 
structure, tell you of the long educational process 
which prepared the way for their erection. You 
see in them the accumulations of ages of study 
and practice, during which theories of the art and 
skill in its execution have been perfecting them- 
selves. Not that every house or temple among an 
educated people, is a model either of propriety 
or of beauty. The most cultivated people on earth 
abound with the most fanciful and puerile conceits 
of uneducated mind; and these fancies have an 
ephemeral visibility in fictitious cottages, over- 
grown palaces, and miserably awkward and ill- 
arranged churches. Parsimony, also, and vanity, 
triumph often over education in these structures of 
civilization ; so that the rudest savage could do no 
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worse for his wigwam, either in its location or in- 
ternal arrangements, than a community will do for a 
school house, or than a miser will do for his dwelling. 
These excrescences upon civilization, are only so 
many indications of the need, either of a more per- 
fect type of education among the people, or of its 
wider and more controlling influence over them. 
So, too, the very location and arrangements of 
the homes of a cultivated people are another proof 
of the artistic power of human culture. The very 
landscape is rendered doubly beautiful by them. 
They add a charm to the hill-side on which they 
are skilfully arranged, and their continuous mean- 
derings along the valley street, are so many curves 
of light and beauty. Set, now, a company of serfs, 
altogether uneducated, to the work of laying out 
the streets of their populous neighborhood, and 
each house will chance to occupy the most uncouth 
position possible; and you will often be at loss 
how to dodge either the brush-heap or the pig- 
pen, if your mission of good will or duty should 
lead you to their doors. Within a half mile of 
beautifully located dwellings, at a becoming dis- 
tance from a regularly graded street, encircled with 
floral walks and embowered with grand old trees, 
which cost only the transplanting and the sowing, 
you will find a clump of houses, approachable only 
on foot, nestled together in a tangled confusion of 
streetless, yardless, shadeless dwellings for bipeds 
and quadrupeds,—for animals with hair, with 
feathers or with bristles, either separately or to- 
gether or interchangeably ; and all this, not because 
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poverty necessitated the medley, but because that 
congregated mutitude has never felt the elevating, 
taste-forming power of human culture. 

Whether, then, you look at the dwellings of a 
people, or their enclosures and locations, the con- 
trast between those of a cultivated and of a rude 
people will be obvious at once; and you cannot 
escape the conviction that the former excel no more 
in convenience and comfort, than in their grace and 
beauty. 

Look again at vehicles of travel, in illustration 
of the same point. Compare the light and grace- 
ful carriage of an educated age and people, with 
the unwieldy cart of a ruder age. An uneducated 
and an educated people will be to each other, in 
more respects than one, very much as the ordinary 
wheelbarrow to the elegant carriage, as the cart to 
the splendid chariot, or as the rough canoe to the 
swan-like boat. 

Contrast, too, the implements of labor, which are 
found, in the two states of society, — the roughly 
sharpened stone of the Indian, with the graceful 
hoe of the citizen farmer,— the blunt, iron-pointed 
ground-tearer of the semi-civilized Asiatic, with the 
New England plough,—the awkward wheel and 
distaff of the retreating age, with the beautiful fin- 
ish of the jenny and loom of more recent manu- 
facture. Contrast the rude furniture and table ser- 
vice of a rude people, with the elegant and richly 
various styles of both, as they shed a graceful charm 
over the homes in which they are found, or look at 


the kinds and styles of food which the two con- 
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ditions employ. In the toads, lizards, and mice of 
the Hottentot,—in the putrid walrus flesh of the 
Esquimaux,— in the yet warm and palpitating 
steak cut from the living and harnessed beast of 
burden for the opening jaws of the Shoan,— in the 
flour-thickened tea, all buttered and salted, of the 
Thibetian,— in the earthy tables and digital forks 
of the Laplander,—in the chairless homes of the . 
Japanese, — in the foetid odors of the Greenlander’s 
utensilless kitchen, —in such domestic essentials of 
uneducated life, you may see at least the need of 
some kind of culture, and may also exercise grati- 
tude that your homes testify unequivocally to at 
least something of artistic progress. One more 
picture may suffice. On the right and left of an 
oriental chief, as greasy as they, you might see 
to-day two of his female attendants, at the usual 
hour of meals, rolling up in a sort of uncooked 
paste, as rapidly as possible, little bits of bloody 
flesh, with which, incessantly to stuff the ready 
mouth of their imperial brute. I need not say that 
neither of that trio is an educated person. 

Next, you may see in the social manners of a peo- 
ple an illustration of the theme we are discussing. 
We will only instance the artistic work of culture 
in the family circle. In the family intercourse 
which a genuine family culture secures, you admire 
the proprieties which grace the bearing of parents 
towards children, and of children towards parents, 
and of brothers and sisters towards each other. 
The morning salutation in such a circle is sweetly 
beautiful. .The arrangements at the table,— the 
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order of serving food, and the manner of receiving 
it, —the timely “if you please, Sir,” in the musical 
tones of childhood, — the cheerful flow of pleasant 
and kindly thoughts, in familiar, yet never undigni- 
fied, conversation, — and, at length, the appropriate 
leaving of the table, all, all speak to you of the 
presence and the results of right education. Now, 
right over against this picture, in the uneducated 
state, you find an utter destitution of these graceful 
and decorous interchanges between parents and 
children, and between the children themselves. You 
find no table at all, or, if a rude table, neither dishes 
for food, nor instruments with which to handle 
it, or, possibly, a single dish in the centre of the 
vandal group, to be emptied most by the longest 
and brawniest arm. You look in vain for those 
graceful reciprocations of courtesy and kindness 
and affection, which characterize the cultivated, 
and all that you find that is affable and dignified 
and polite among men, only serves to show you 
how rich a charm education has thrown over all the 
relations and interchanges of human life. 

Or, examine the language of any people as they 
pass from a lower to a higher condition in their 
educational progress. Its mere mechanical form 
will indicate the touches of no mean artist. The 
rude diagrams and figures of savage life pass into 
the neat and graceful alphabet of a literary age. 
The unwieldy characters of the earliest efforts at 
printing, like the illegible scrawl of the tyro penman, 
—-scarcely decipherable except to the initiated,— give 


way, at length, to the beautifully distinct and ele- 
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gant. impressions of the printer’s art. So, too, will 
it be with the orthography of a language. The 
earliest attempts at spelling, will give you a most 
grotesque and useless and unpronounceable com- 
bination of characters, which the pruning of ages of 
literary culture must transform into the settled 
orthography of an age of learning. The uncouth 
phrases, and the strange irregularities of a language 
as void of syntactical structure as of orthographical 
beauty, will become obsolete, and leave you, in- 
stead, with the terse and expressive diction, whose 
rhetoric and orthography and alphabetic notation 
are equally faultless. 

See, too, a similar influence at work upon the 
phonology of that language. Harshness and im- 
practicable combinations give way to euphony and 
facility. In the Greek, you will find a graceful 
blending of sounds. Instead of the sharply angular 
tetunuives, you Will find the more facile terunuévoc. In 
the Latin, ad-loquor becomes alloquor; ad-sequor, 
assequor; con-ludo, colludo. In the French, the 
impracticable a-il? and parle-il? are educated into 
the readily conversational a-t-il? and _parle-t-il? 
So, also, in our language we find instead of in- 
mortal, immortal; for con-existent, coexistent; for 
an boy, a boy; or, without changing orthography, 
we merely improve the vocal expression, as judg- 
ment, abridgment, and commencement, instead of 
the more literal judgment, abridgment, and com- 
mencement. Should you now hear a man insist- 
ing upon the latter pronunciation, it would only 


recall the uneducated teacher of your earliest re- 
14 
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membrance ; or you would feel that he is a mqdern 
with a very sharp point to carry, and even sharpen 
at that. 

But look at the influence of culture upon the 
practical use of that language. You see it in the 
cultivated voice itself. The boy, who, when this 
ait master takes hold of him for the first time to 
test his vocal and elocutionary capacity, drawls 
out his sounds grating through his teeth, ming- 
ling in agonizing confusion vowels and consonants, 
and confounding all distinctions of syllables and 
words, at length, under the process of training, 
becomes the applauded speaker, with a_ richly 
sonorous voice, and with easily followed, because 
distinct and forcible, utterance. It was culture 
like this which converted the stammering De- 
mosthenes into the graceful and impressive orator 
of the world; and the hoarsely guttural tones 
of Edward Irving, into that rich bass which 
knew so well how to take captive any listening 
ear. And what but a noble capacity, improved 
by months and years of culture, could ever have 
resulted in that clear and distinct utterance of our 
Clay, whose whisper tone, even thrilled the soul 
of every listener with a strangely magical effect. 
Still further, the Athenian boy, by the patient 
culture of years, trained every muscle of that awk- 
ward and irritable body into becoming obedience 
to his art, so that the very lifting of his hand or 
turning of his eye, bore the burning thought with 
ten-fold directness and power to his charmed au- 
dience; and’ the English divine whom we have 
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introduced, under a similar educational transform- 
ity, passed from the very awkward boy, with an- 
gularity for form, and nervous twitches for gesture, 
into one of the most graceful of men, whether in 
the parlor, the street, or the pulpit. Not that every 
boy whom you attempt to train to speak, will be a 
Demosthenes or an Irving inelocution. Yet itis not 
too much to say, that a better education here than 
we now get, would seem very rasping to many of 
our needless and misplaced protuberances, and ~ 
doubtless polish to a higher finish what few prom- 
ises and possibilities of gracefulness are found in 
any one of us. The medicating might be dreadful 
to bear, but would it not, should it prove effective, 
make most of us immeasurably more efficient, as 
well as more graceful ? 

Or, to instance yet one more illustration of this 
work, look at the structures of taste and beauty 
which the literature of nearly every cultivated peo- 
ple can furnish. I surely need not here detain you 
in even naming those works of classic fame which, 
in the course of your reading, have charmed you 
with images of exceeding loveliness, or moved and 
roused your souls by the appeals of an eloquence 
which you could not, and would not resist. Need 
I speak of the primitive beauty which, like native 
flowers and gems, has often arrested your gaze on 
almost every page of the old Homer whom you 
admire? Or shall I summon, again to wield over 
your captive minds the tones of that immortal elo- 
quence which, from the Grecian bench and the 
Roman forum, ruled of old the world, and which, 
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till now, has been the fountain of inspiration to all 
human taste and eloquence? Or, need I cite the 
works of our Milton and Shakspeare, of our John- 
sons and Addisons, of our Burkes and Websters 
and Clays, of our Chalmers and Halls and Chan- 
nings, that you may have before you some fitting 
examples of those beautiful and splendid structures 
in which our own literature abounds? Who of us 
would not feel that a night of mournful gloom had 
set in, should such lights be quenched? and who 
cannot see in these immortal works, the radiance 
and glory of that beauty which human education 
designs and creates ? 

But we need not multiply our illustrations of 
this beautifying process in the physical world. 
We have instanced the individual changed from a 
clownish boor to the accomplished man; the family, 
from a wandering flock of isolated animals, burrow- 
ing together, only from the blind demands of an 
instinct which even other animals obey, into a home 
circle, held together by mutual interests and sympa- 
thies, over which is diffused the rich charm of kindly 
interchange and reciprocating love; human society, 
redeemed from its savagery and brutal existence, 
and invested with all that adorns a state of civiliz- 
ation, — appropriate and elegant dress, — becoming 
and ornamental homes,— beautiful villages and 
splendid cities,— a language of mechanical and 
euphonic beauty, and a literature, whose elegant 
creations fascinate all whose culture has prepared 
them to comprehend and feel their power; and these 
surely are ample illustrations of the esthetic influ- 
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ence of all right and efficient education, over the 
physical appearance and condition of our race. 

But education has a higher aim, even, than this. 
It were unworthy its noble office to exhaust its 
resources in beautifying the material world alone. 
Indeed it were an attempt as futile as unworthy. 
The beauty which is traced on this external Cos- 
mos fades. The boldest mountain peak is crum- 
bling down. The most enchanting landscape turns 
pale and stiffens under the breath of the mighty 
frost-king. The noblest brow, the most charming 
eye, every form of matchless beauty, every voice 
of richest sweetness, has its date; and to beautify 
these alone, would only be to scatter sweet roses 
among burning sands, or over arctic ices. 

But all right culture seeks more enduring results. 
Education builds and beautifies for immortality ; 
and in doing so, she rears her noblest structures out 
of elements as imperishable as the soul itself. Hers 
is a work of moral and spiritual power; and her 
highest achievements are to be found in the tran- 
scendent loveliness of that grace and purity which 
shine in all moral excellence. 

*Nor is the past history of human culture without — 
many trophies on this field. The glorious charac- 
ters honored in the record of inspiration, witness to 
this glorious consummation of human and divine 
culture. And in our age we have seen how exalted 
a dignity, how rich a charm, moral culture has 
thrown over many a character which had else been 
marked by all the ugliness of sin. 


Right here it is, that education has still a great 
14* 
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work todo. Uncurbed passions, unsubdued tem- 
pers, are still frightfully common, and strew our 
earth with the sad wreck of their own maddened 
and odious malignity and guilt. But education js 
to triumph over even these revolting spectacles ‘of 
sin; and if our present educational appliances are 
not fitted to such a work, we have not yet attained 
to the divine idea of human culture God and hu- 
manity alike demand of us as a type of education 
which looks forward to such a consummation. 

The beauty of that period when the world shall 
exhibit the finishing touches of this great Master’s 
hand, is the subject of divine prophecy. God’s 
own word,—the science of time and of eternity, 
of matter and of mind—truth revealed in the 
word and works of God—shall have free course, 
enlightening, sanctifying, and purifying the world. 
Knowledge shall be increased. The rough and un- 
sightly places of sensual and murderous passion 
shall be made smooth. The lofty ways of this 
world’s towering and unfeeling ambition shall be 
made low; and the dark and noisome depths of its 
disgraceful abominations shall be filled up. 

Tuen, — and this is the final touch given to the 
picture, by the Great Master’s own hand,— then THE 
DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE; and over all 
the sweet and pure freshness of that great garden 
of God, perennial dews and sunshine shall nurture 
for transplantion on heavenly fields the germs of 
beauty never more to fade. 

‘Then, and not till then, shall we realize the mean- 
ing of that prophetic old word— Cosmos — by 
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which the fine Greek fancy sought to express what, 
in that early day, existed only in possibility — THe 
BEAUTIFUL; and when we trace out the history of 
that cosmological development, we shall see how 
all right education, whether in the nursery, the 
school-room, the college-hall, or the Christian sanc- 
tuary has proved the art-master of God, in the 
elaboration of the grand conception; while over all, 
and richer than all else, shall stand out on that 
cosmological chart completed, — MAN HIMSELF, EDU- 
CATED,—the beautiful image of the great God 
revealed. 














LECTURE V. 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE PASSIONS AND EMOTIONS IN 
THE WORK OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 





BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 


GENTLEMEN AND Lables OF THE AMERICAN [NnsTI- 
TUTE OF INSTRUCTION: 


Ir is with great pleasure, and with heartfelt 
sympathy, that I address you on this interesting 
occasion. 

I was present at the original organization of this 
Institute, and listened with deep interest to its first 
Introductory Address, which has been so justly eulo- 
gized on the present occasion, by one so eminently 
qualified to judge. 

Since that time, sixteen years of the best part of 
my life spent in the office, and, for the most part, in 
the work of a teacher, have opened my heart to an 
intelligent sympathy with you in your peculiar joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, and in your feelings 
of responsibility in view of the magnitude of your 
work. 
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I appreciate, moreover, the importance and the 
sublimity of the position which you occupy, as an 
organized representation of the teachers of this 
great nation. It is not my purpose to boast of the 
prominent place which some of the States of this 
republic have occupied as pioneers in the great en- 
terprise of universal popular education, nor of the 
influence which their schools and educational docu- 
ments have exerted upon this nation and upon the 
world. I refer to them rather to show that I am 
fully aware of the importance of your position, and 
to remind you of your obligations- to aim at still 
higher attainments and results, such as are worthy 
not merely of your national relations and of the de- 
mands of the age, but still more of the benevolent 
designs of the great Father of the human race, and 
of the great work in which you are privileged and 
invited to act as fellow-laborers with Him. 

The topic to which, for a few moments, I would 
call your attention, as essentially connected with 
such attainments and results, is: Tue Rieut Use 
OF THE Passions AND Emotions 1N THE Work OF 
INTELLECTUAL CuLTuRE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Under the terms Intellectual Culture and Devel- 
opment, I include all that unfolding, discipline, and 
invigoration of the intellectual powers, properly so 
called, which is commonly regarded as the chief 
work of teachers as a professional class. It is some- 
times, and perhaps often, confounded with the great 
work of Education itself. This is a serious error. 
Education, properly understood, has a much wider 
range than mere intellectual culture and develop- 
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ment. The latter is but one department, though 
an important one, of the all-comprehending work of 
Education. 

Using the word Education in its only true and 
worthy sense, its great end is to fit man for action, 
duty, and enjoyment, not merely in this life, but in 
all stages and spheres of his existence. It implies 
the healthy and well balanced development and cul- 
ture of all his powers, corporeal, intellectual, social, 
moral, and religious. ViewShin this light, Education 
is the work not merely of professional teachers, but 
of the whole eommunity. Moreover, if it is con- 
ducted and accomplished according to the highest 
standard, there must be not only a high estimate 
and honor of professional teachers, but also an in- 
telligent co-operation with them of parents, and of 
every department of the whole social, civil, and 
religious system. For the history of any commu- 
nity, and its public sentiment in ten thousand forms, 
in church and State, as well as in the family, its 
social intercourse, laws, and business, form a con- 
stant educating power, which, like an atmosphere, 
envelops and forms every human being that is born 
into it, and, to a great extent, without his distinct 
and conscious consent. 

It is only a part, then, of this great educational 
system, which at all times steadily acts and reacts 
on all, which I have selected for your consideration, 
—that part in which, as ‘professional teachers, you 
are commonly supposed to be more specially con- 
cerned, — the Work of Intellectual Culture and De- 
velopment. 
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Under this head may be comprehended, — to use 
the language of philosophers, — the proper develop- 
ment and culture of the powers of sensation and 
perception, of conception, of abstraction, classifica- 
tion and generalization, of the association of ideas, 
of memory, of imagination, and of the powers of 
reason, as exerted in the discovery and communica- 
tion of truth, whether metaphysical, theological, 
scientific, or practical. 

The means commonly employed in the culture of 
the powers of sensation and perception are the real- 
ities of the material world, or representations of 
them by plates, maps, or charts; conception is the 
reproduction of ideas thus acquired in the absence 
of the object which first produced them, and is, in 
part, the basis of memory. Its culture is illustrated 
by efforts to reproduce a globe, or map, in their 
absence, so as to see and read the countries and 
names represented thereon, as if present. 

Its culture, however, is generally incidental, and 
not prominent, avowed and scientific, to the extent 
that is desirable. 

The faculty of memory, in various forms, is exer- 
cised in almost, if not quite, every study, as in read- 
_ ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, the study 
of language, of algebra, of geometry, of mental 
and moral philosophy, and of all the branches of 
science, whether pure or mixed. This faculty, then, 
is the ground and basis of all mental culture, and is, 
of necessity, disciplined in all. 

The powers of abstraction and classification, and 
of reason, are specially cultivated by the study of 
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language, the sciences, and intellectual and moral 
philosophy. 

The imagination is cultivated by practice in 
rhetorical composition, and by the study of nature, 
of poetry and of the fine arts. 

The association of ideas is incidentally cultivated 
in all study, as well as in all life, but is rarely the 
subject of formal, avowed and scientific culture, — 
and here is a wide field for improvement in the 
theory and practice of education. 

With respect to the most perfect development 
and culture of these powers, one general principle 
holds true and deserves profound attention. It is 
to be effected only by voluntary, deliberate and 
earnest effort on the part of the scholar,—an effort 
which often involves pain as well as pleasure. 
Hence the significant expression, patient study. 

Indeed, in order to secure the desired results, 
teaching must be a system of intellectual gym- 
nastics, designed to bring into stated and vigorous 
exercise all the powers of the mind, so as to give a 
perfect command of them, and to secure strength, 
rapidity, readiness, and skill in their use. 

It is obvious, therefore, that inasmuch as the 
ends to be obtained can be reached only through 
the will, the great practical question is, how in the 
wisest, safest, and most salutary manner, to infuse 
energy and firmness into the will, and to fix it in the 
purpose of carrying the powers resolutely through 
whatever intellectual gymnastics may be required 
for their perfect culture and development. 

Nor is this a question of slight concern; for a 
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moment’s thought will convince us that intellectual 
results, apparently the same, may be produced un- 
der the influence of very different motive powers. 
The pupils of two or more schools may apparently 
be alike as to the results of instruction. They may 
be well versed in geography, in history, in grammar, 
in rhetoric, in the learned languages, in the sciences, 
and yet, in fact, their real education may have been 
utterly unlike in its nature, tendency, and results, 
because they have been habitually stimulated and 
impelled by unlike powers, in the pursuit of these 
attainments. 

There are moving powers, which, although for 
a time they give the requisite energy to the will, 
nevertheless impart ultimately lasting disease and 
painful weakness to the whole mental system. 
Others there are which not only impart present 
energy, but also permanent health and enduring 
vigor. 

It is not, then, a matter of indifference what mo- 
tive powers are aroused and brought to bear upon 
the will; for, great as may be the value of present 
and splendid mental developments, the permanent 
life and health of the mind outweigh them all. 

It thus appears that the impulses by which a 
scholar is governed in making attainments, are, on 
the great scale and in the long run, of more impor- 
tance than the attainments themselves; because in 
these moving powers lies the character of the man 
himself, as he is, and often as he is to be forever. 

And certainly if the true and only rational end of 


education is to make man in himself such that he 
15 . 
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shall be fitted for action, duty, and enjoyment in all 
stages of his existence, then it follows that he does 
not deserve the name of an educator who by a 
constant use of the wrong moving powers in the 
course of instruction, sacrifices the very end of all 
true education, even the endless vitality and energy 
of the mind itself, for the sake of producing some 
splendid but transient developments of intellectual 
culture. 

It ig a matter of fundamental moment, therefore, 
to take a comprehensive survey of all the moving 
powers which may be used in education, and to 
inquire in what way they ought to be employed to 
secure the proper results of intellectual discipline. 

And here, before we proceed, let us reverently 
reflect that the human mind and the corporeal sys- 
tem with which it is connected are the result of no 
accident, but of divine power and wisdom. 

It is God who for wise and benevolent ends has 
so made us, that there is an established and neces- 
sary connection, through the will, between the de- 
velopment and culture of the intellectual powers, 
and the action of those from which arise our emo- 
tions and passions. If, then, we would gain His 
ends, we must study His ideas. 

Nor can any man become, in the highest sense, a 
finished teacher, unless he thus studies and under- 
stands these moving and impelling powers, and 
how to use them according to the divine plan to 
produce the greatest and the best energy of the will 
in the work of mental culture. 

And, in fact, here is the source of the greatest 
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differences among teachers whose intellectual attain- 
ments do not appear much to differ. One has by 
careful study a knowledge of all those powers of 
emotion and passion by which the will can be 
aroused, invigorated, directed and fixed, and em- 
ploys them with energy and skill; the other does not 
understand them, and employs them accidentally, 
rudely, unskilfully, or not at all. 

Is it not a matter of just surprise that such a 
teacher can be found? Even those artisans who 
labor to develop the properties and modify the forms 
of matter, deem it essential to study the tools to be 
employed in their various ‘processes, that they may 
use them with higher skill. The carpenter, the 
watchmaker, the surgeon, the dentist, can exhibit 
each a well considered variety of implements, care- 
fully adapted, thoroughly understood, well tried. 
One or two tools, to be used on all occasions, will 
not suffice. 

But too often it is otherwise with the teacher, 
though the subject of his labors is not insensate mat- 
ter but immortal mind. Some have never surveyed 
the whole set of implements, varied and powerful, 
which divine wisdom has prepared for their use. 
Some seem to rely almost entirely on one, and that 
the rudest and coarsest of the set; I refer to cor- 
poreal punishment, in the fear of which the most 
influential motives seem in their view to be summa- 
rily comprehended. Few are aware, until they 
have made the survey, how numerous and varied 
are the forces to be employed, and how much room 
there is for study and skill in their application. 
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I shall begin the enumeration with what may be 
called the corporeal stimuli, that is, the emotions of 
pleasure and pain which originate from the body 
through the senses and the appetites. 

The connection of the immortal spirit with a 
material system, as we find it in this world, is not 
an accidental and ill-arranged conjunction; it is, ° 
rather, one of the most striking manifestations of 
divine wisdom and skill. By it the immortal mind 
is subjected to the !aws of a complex material sys- 
tem, and to the full power of physical force. This 
being a divine arrangement, we are warned by it 
not to despise material influences or physical stim- 
uli in the work of education. God’s system begins 
with them, and is based upon them, though it con- 
stantly aims to elevate the soul above them. 

How numerous are the emotions of pleasure and 
pain of which we are the subjects, through these 
divine arrangements. Nature, with all her forms 
and colors, her odors, sounds, and tastes, her scenes 
of sublimity and beauty, surrounds us on every side 
with divinely ordained influences, whilst the sense 
of touch and the nervous system make the whole 
surface of the body an inlet of pleasure and pain. 
To these influences must be added the stimulating 
power of the bodily appetites, such as hunger and 
thirst. 

From all these sources various forms and combi- 
nations of motive power may be derived, to stimu- 
late and impel the will in the work of mental 
culture, and in securing that deportment which is 
essential to the success of the school. The most 
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obvious and common form is corporeal punishment 
by the ferule or the rod. Moreover, confinement, 
exposure to darkness and solitude, hunger and thirst, 
have also been resorted to at different times and in 
various modes. 

It is the common character of these corporeal 
forces, that they may be made to act with an al- 
most compulsory power upon the will. It hence 
happens that in early life, when children are physi- 
cally weak, they are subjected absolutely to the 
power of the parent’s will. ‘This same power is, in 
a measure, transferred to the teacher. And when 
passion and appetite are strong, and reason and 
the moral nature do not act with the needed power, 
physical punishment can be sometimes properly 
employed to supply the deficiency. 

Great wisdom and self-restraint, however, are 
needed in the use of this power. None is more 
easily perverted and abused. The compulsory pro- 
cesses of corporeal force are the natural resort of 
excited passion and of imperious despotism. They 
are the basis of torture by the rack, and of other 
compulsory processes resorted to by the Inquisition 
to bend and subdue the stubborn will. The proud- 
est and most resolute spirits feel their power, and 
by them have been sometimes subdued, though 
others have resisted their highest and most intense 
energies. 

The ability to use this kind of power depends 
not at all upon excellence of character; it may be 
as freely used by the worst as by the best. Hence 


the principles and the practice of inquisitorial tor- 
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ments have sometimes penetrated into both families 
and schools. 

Nevertheless, these corporeal forces, though liable 
to abuse, are not for that reason to be absolutely 
repudiated. They can be used. sometimes to great 
advantage in subduing stubborn wills, or in punish- 
ing disobedience, and in thus stimulating refractory 
minds to patient and obedient labor, when moral 
forces are weak or undeveloped. 

Rising above this region of corporeal stimuli, we 
come to the sphere of what mental philosophers call 
the desires. 

These do not originate from the body, and are 
not periodical like the appetites, but are permanent 
‘ and constant in their operation. 

Of these Stewart enumerates five: 

1. The desire of knowledge, or the principle of 
curiosity. 

2. The desire of society. 

3. The desire of esteem. 

4. The desire of power, or the principle of ambi- 
tion. 

5. The desire of superiority, or the principle of 
emulation. 

To which, for practical purposes, may be added : 

6. The desire of wealth, which, however, Stewart 
includes under the love of power. 

A little reflection upon these various desires im- 
planted by the great Creator in the human mind, 
will convince us that in each of them are stored up 
vast treasures of motive power, and that to develop 
it, nothing is needed but thoroughly to arouse and 
wisely to direct them. 
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As a matter of fact, moreover, they are naturally, 
not to say instinctively, used in the work of educa- 
tion by those who desire to rise above the grossness 
of constant corporeal punishment. 

It is also generally felt that they are, in their 
essential character, more elevated than the corporeal 
stimuli, and more in accordance with the spiritual 
nature and destiny of man. Perhaps, also, it is 
commonly conceded that the desire of knowledge 
is the noblest of them all. 

Many teachers, therefore, base their systems en- 
tirely upon this class of motive powers, and seem 
to be aware of no deficiency. They do not seem 
to have learned that none of them are exempt from 
the danger of abuse; and that none of them de- 
serve supremacy of power. Yet such is the fact, 
and the reason is obvious. None of them elevate 
the individual above himself, and thus avert the 
danger of selfishness. On the other hand, they can 
all exist in such forms as to minister to most in- 
tense and unmitigated selfishness. The desire of 
superiority, or emulation, very easily assumes a dis- 
eased form, and becomes the parent of jealousy, 
envy, and ill-will. The desire of esteem may be- 
come a selfish thirst for glory, and the desire of 
power is also easily corrupted into unprincipled 
ambition. The love of wealth, also, can easily 
assume the selfish form of avarice with intense and 
fearful energy. j 

In these diseased forms, these desires have bee 
among the most powerful impulses of depraved 
human society. Wars, revolutions, moral earth- 
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quakes, and oceans of blood, have attested their 
fearful power. 

Even the desire of knowledge, the least of all 
liable to abuse, may lead to the most intense self- 
ishness in the pursuit of its own gratification. 

-*From these remarks it is self-evident that, power- 
ful as these impulses are, the great end of education 
is lost, and the mind is trained for ruin, if they are 
developed and employed in diseased and selfish 
forms. 

On the other hand, if they are subordinated to 
higher principles, and preserved in a healthy and 
- uncorrupted state, they may be employed with great 
energy and with most salutary effect, in the work 
of education. 

In practice, it is most common to employ of the 
desires which have been specified, the first, third, 
and fifth, as motive powers in the work of instruc- 
tion; that is, the desire of knowledge; the desire 
of esteem, honor, or glory; and the desire of supe- 
riority, or emulation. 

The desire of society can be made a motive in- 
directly. Indeed it is, for it implies a love of com- 
munication, which is at all times a powerful motive 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 

So also, the desires of power and of wealth, though 
not always formally appealed to, are often, especially 
in persons of maturity, the most powerful stimuli 
to study, in view of such rewards as society holds 
out. 

Many a young man has been carried from the 
shop through the school and the college, by the 
power of such motives. 
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Still higher are the motives derived from the nat- 
ural affections, as distinguished from true religion, 
which are, for ihe most part, benevolent in their ten- 
dencies, — passing beyond self to regard the welfare 
of others. Of these we may specify: 

1. Affection for kindred, or the love of parents, 
brothers, sisters, and other relatives. 

2. Affection for friends. 

3. The love of country. 

4. Pity to the distressed. 

It is obvious that in these affections the indi- 
vidual goes out of himself, at least to a certain 
extent, and regards the well-being of others. 

The first two forms of benevolent emotion are 
peculiarly elevated and noble impulses to study, 
and may be made to operate with great power. 

One of the most successful female teachers of 
the age, being asked upon what motive she most 
relied as a stimulus to effort, replied, on the affec- 
tion of the scholars for the teacher. 

This is but the transfer of filial affection to the 
teacher. 

No less elevated are love of country and pity for 
the oppressed, though they are less rarely felt as 
impulses to study. 

Yet a noble youth, like Clarkson, desirous to 
labor to deliver his country from the guilt of slavery, 
and his fellow-men from its misery, might be im- 
pelled to earnest study by both. 

Under this head, Stewart includes resentment, 
and the various angry passions engrafted upon it. 
But it is obvious that resentment involves an action 
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of the moral nature, and presupposes the existence 
of society and of individual and social rights, and 
is directed against their real or supposed violation. 

Nevertheless it may well be considered at this 
point as often an element of great disturbing power 
in the work of education. It is designed to be di- 
rected against wrong, and has its just ends, and 
those of transcendent moment. 

But too often it is aroused by passionate or un- 
just punishment, and thus the sense of justice is 
arrayed against the teacher. When this takes place, 
the best influence of the teacher over his pupils is 
lost. ‘The sense of justice, even in the youngest 
and feeblest scholar, cannot be safely trifled with. 
Force, terror and fear, may subdue the weak, but 
they cannot eradicate the convictions of the moral 
nature. Let no teacher, therefore, lightly do vio- 
lence to the sense of justice in a child. A mind 
subdued solely by force and fear, and filled with 
hidden resentment towards the teacher, is a stifled 
volcano, ever ready to burst into flames. A school 
of such scholars can make no healthy progress in 
study. 

Still higher in the scale of motives are arranged : 

1. Rational self-love, or an enlarged and rational 
regard to our welfare, viewed as a whole. 

2. A sense of moral obligation, or a regard to 
right and wrong, honor and dishonor. 

3. Supreme and holy love to God, and impartial 
love to men. 

With respect to these moving powers, it deserves 
to be prominently stated, that though they are not 
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to be confounded with each other, yet they all lead 
to the same course of conduct, and tend to the 
same ultimate results. 

It is, however, the grand and peculiar character- 
istic of the two last, that they cannot be carried to 
excess. ‘This arises from the fact that the relations 
of man to God, and moral rectitude, are the ruling 
ideas in the creation and organization of intelligent 
minds. The nature of mind cannot be understood 
except in its correlation to God, nor can its destiny 
be realized, except in vital communion with Him. 
He is its life, and moral rectitude its eternal rule of 
of action. Hence these motive powers ought con- 
stantly to exercise supreme and all-controlling sway. 
All other impulses and powers ought to be at all 
times subordinated to them, and in such subordina- 
tion is found the perfect health and the true balance 
of the mind. 

If, moreover, these powers were always in full 
and vigorous exercise, they would furnish the most 
perfect motives to excite and direct the will in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and in the attainment of 
mental discipline. 

There is, however, a limitation to the power of 
calling them into exercise and employing them 
effectively, in the defective character of many teach- 
ers. And here we see a striking contrast between 
these and the lower or corporeal stimuli. To em- 
ploy the latter, implies no elevation of moral char- 
acter; but to employ these highest motives in their 
full power, implies the highest moral elevation in 
the teacher. 
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As capable of co-operating with the moral powers, 
Stewart mentions certain other impulsive powers, 
which, if strictly analyzed, might be found, at least 
in part, to be combinations or modifications of the 
desires before mentioned. Yet, viewed in this rela- 
tion, they perhaps deserve a separate consideration. 
They are: 

1. Decency, or a regard to character. 

2. Sympathy, or the power of appreciating and 
sharing the thoughts and emotions of others. 

3. A sense of the ridiculous. 

4. ‘laste, in its relations to morals. 

No one can fail'to see how effectively each of 
these motive powers can be employed by a skilful 
teacher in the work of confirming his pupils in 
those courses of conduct demanded by moral rec- 
titude and benevolence. The power of sympathy 
and of ridicule in particular are very great. They 
may be employed with fatal effect against virtuous 
conduct, and have been, to a fearful extent. The 
same is true of the principle of taste. The more 
important is it, therefore, to redeem them from per- 
version, and to consecrate them to their true and 
legitimate ends. 

Such, then, is a summary and comprehensive 
view of the impulsive powers which God has placed 
at our control, to be used in the great work of 
teaching. Who can survey so wide a field, and 
not be affected by this manifold and varied devel- 
opment of the ideas of God, in the constitution of 
man? Who does nct see that properly to under- 
stand and wisely to use them, requires careful study 
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and experience? Nor is this all ;—it demands the 
highest excellence of moral character, properly to 
employ the highest motive powers. 

Let us now consider some practical suggestions 
as to the wisest and most effectual use of these 
impulsive powers in the work of education. 

The great and fundamental principles by which 
our practice should be universally controlled are 
these : 

1. We should learn how to employ all the im- 
pulsive powers which the Creator has provided, 
and thus secure a great variety of resources, and 
not be limited to a few. 

2. We should prevent any of them from assum- 
ing diseased and perverted forms by excessive or 
disproportioned stimulation. 

3. Great care should be taken to discover wheth- 
er any of them are acting as disturbing forces to 
impede the work of education; and, if so, to sus- 
pend and neutralize their influence. 

4. To effect these ends, a proper relation and 
subordination of the inferior powers to those that 
are highest, and whose influence extends to all, 
should be carefully preserved. 

That there is in the divine idea, and in reality, a 
difference among them in dignity, importance and 
just authority, has been already clearly evinced. 

To some, therefore, supremacy of sway right- 
fully belongs. ‘These are, the love of God and of 
man; a regard to moral rectitude and honor; and 
a rational regard to our own highest welfare. It 


belongs to the true and perfect idea of man that he 
16 
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should be supremely controlled by these. It is 
their province to restrain the force of the other 
powers; to subordinate them to their true end; to 
harmonize their action, and to impart to them a 
healthy energy. ‘The great aim of a true teacher 
will therefore ever be to give the ascendancy to 
those powers, and thus to perfect the character, and 
to make sure the eternal life of the soul. Mean- 
time a steady supply of force is thus provided for 
all inferior and transient ends. Mental discipline 
and learning are thus secured in their highest per- 
fection and most durable forms. 

It cannot be denied, however, that these most 
important impulses are often weak, and do not at 
once respond to the appeal. They seem, indeed, 
at some times, to exert no apparent influence, and 
the teacher is tempted to feel that an appeal to 
them is vain, and to resort to those powers the in- 
fluence of which is more speedy and direct. 

To this resort there is no reason to object, if it 
does not imply a neglect of the higher powers, and 
a supremacy of the lower; but if it does, no error 
can be greater or more malignant. The true use 
of the lower impulses is not to supersede a resort 
to the higher, but to furnish a temporary energy to 
the will, by which the mental powers can be moved 
until the higher powers can be aroused into appro- 
priate action. 

As in the best watches there is a subordinate 
spring which can produce temporary motion when 
the power of the main spring is suspended, so are 
there in the mind many subordinate springs which 
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can produce a similar effect. But no error can be 
greater than to rely on these alone, and to forget 
the main spring; or, still worse, to destroy its 
power. 

Especially is this true when the various kinds 
of corporeal punishment, the lowest forms of im- 
pulsive power, are installed as almost the supreme 
rulers of the system. Extensively was this the case 
in the classical schools of England, anterior to the 
era of Dr. Arnold. Only emulation and ambition 
divided with corporeal punishment the empire of 
the schools, and an appeal to the highest motives 
was almost unknown. The results, as stated by 
Dr. Moberly, were, that few religious students came 
from these schools to the universities, and they were 
objects of ridicule, —a result inconcievably perni- 
ciaus. 

That this was the fact,is now generally con- 
ceded in England. ‘The change of sentiment and 
practice is chiefly ascribed to Dr. Arnold, the funda- 
mental principle of whose system was to give the 
supremacy to the highest and most healthy mo- 
tives, and to reduce flogging to the lowest possible 
limits. 

His main reliance was upon the power of divine 
truth concerning God and the laws of rectitude 
and honor, presented on the Sabbath, and in daily 
prayers at the chapel, and appealed to on all occa- 
sions as the true standard of character and rule of 
life. 

He also made great use of the social affections, 
endeavoring as far as possible to impel and to re- 
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strain by the power of personal love. The results 
of his experience in this respect, he thus states : 

“T have seen great boys, six feet high, shed tears 
when | have sent for them up into my room and 
spoken to them in private, for not knowing their 
lessons ; and I have found that this treatment pro- 
duced its permanent effects afterwards, in making 
them do better. 

“ As to flogging,” he says, “it will be only my 
ratio ultima ; deeds must second words, if needful, 
or words will soon be laughed at. 

“TI believe, however, that boys may be governed 
a great deal by gentle methods and kindness and 
appealing to their better feelings, if you show that 
you are not afraid of them.” 

His reliance, however, upon the higher motives, 
especially upon the moral and religious sensibilities 
of his boys, was his peculiar characteristic, and 
distinguished his school at Rugby from all other 
English schools. 

Dr. Moberly ascribes to this experiment in the 
Rugby School an influence which elevated gnd 
revolutionized all the other English schools, in view 
of its results. He says, — 

“It soon began to be matter of observation with 
us in the University, that his pupils brought with 
them to Oxford quite a different character than that 
which we knew elsewhere. ‘They were thoughtful, 
manly-minded, conscious of duty and obligation. 
We cordially acknowledged the immense improve- 
ment in their characters in respect of morality 


and personal piety, and looked on Dr. Arnold as 
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exercising an influence for good, which (for how 
many years I know not,) had been absolutely un- 
known to our public schools.” 

As a result of this, he also says, “a most singular 
and striking change has come upon our public 
schools,—a change too great for any person to 
appreciate, who has not known them as they were 
and as they are. To Dr. Arnold’s personal, earnest 
simplicity of purpose, strength of character, power 
of influence, and piety, which none who came near 
him could mistake or question, the carrying of this 
improvement into our schools is mainly attributa- 
ble.” 

So bad a state of things as once dishonored 
England does not exist in our American high 
schools and colleges. On the other hand, a salu- 
tary religious influence generally pervades them. 

But that there is too much room for improve- 
ment in this respect in many of our common 
schools, especially in the lower grades, no one will 
deny who is acquainted with the state of facts. 

There is, indeed, a natural tendency to such a 
condition of things. The most important impulses 
being relatively weak in early life, and not re- 
sponding with immediate power to the appeal, there 
is a constant temptation to distrust them, and to rely 
on those that are more immediately effective. And 
as the power of corporeal punishment is always 
keenly felt, there is a tendency to rely on it as the 
ever-ready and certain stimulant, economical alike 
of time and labor. 

It is also a power that gratifies impatience and 
16* 
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nervous excitement, and seems best adapted for 
present and sudden results, whilst to call up and 
apply the higher motives is a work of thought, 
time and patience. 

Hence, even in primary schools, some teachers 
use the ferule or ratan to an extravagant and in- 
credible extent. For errors in recitation, for whis- 
pering, for defects in position, and for every viola- 
tion of rules, the ready correction is the ferule; and 
this, too, in the hands of a female. As a natural 
result, some are hardened, and tender spirits live in 
an atmosphere of terror. 

But, manifestly we should repudiate whatever 
thus gratifies impatience, for it works no good and 
effects much evil in the character of the scholar. 
On the other hand, though it demands time and 
patience to call into exercise the higher motives, 
yet when the work is done, the character is elevated 
and the power obtained is sure and permanent. 

As a universal rule, then, we should rely on these 
lower motives as only a temporary resort, when the 
higher powers cannot be seasonably aroused into 
action; aiming, however, to supersede their neces- 
sity at the earliest possible moment. 

When used-in this subordination, it must be con- 
fessed that there are cases in which corporeal stim- 
uli are needed, and in which their use is adapted to 
quicken the moral sense. God himself often uses 
physical power for moral ends. He often punishes 
moral wrongs by the penalties of physical laws. 

Yet of all motive powers none is more liable to 
abuse, and sione is, in fact, more extensively abused. 
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All true progress in education constantly tends to 
narrow the limits of its use. The higher the moral 
power of the teacher, the less will he rely upon cor- 
poreal punishment as a moving power. 

The necessity of subordinating the impulses of 
the various desires to the higher powers, and of not 
giving to them a supremacy of control, is no less 
apparent. In no other way can we avert the evils 
of diseased action. This is evident from what has 
already been said. It appears that they always 
become perverted and diseased as soon as they 
assume supreme power, since they all centre in 
self, and result in various and intense develop- 
ments of selfishness. ‘I'his is especially true of 
the desire of honor, of superiority and of power. 
If these are habitually stimulated, and the higher 
motives are neglected, results are sure to follow 
than which nothing can be more ruinous. 

Nor is this all. The full power of an appeal to 
these principles is limited to a few. These, more- 
over, are those best endowed by the Creator, and 
who stand least in need of such stimulus. 

The circle of those who can compete for honor 
and superiority, with any hope of success, is soon 
decided, and all who are without it, and have the 
greatest need of stimulus, are abandoned to dis- 
couragement and dejection. 

Moreover, of those who come within the circle 
of hopeful competition some must be disappointed, 
and if they are not sustained by other and higher 
motives, they, too, will feel that all is lost. 


On the other hand, if all are taught the great 
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lesson of Christianity, that the nature of society 
and the will of God require diversities and inequal- 
ities of talents, but that, nevertheless, in the great 
system of life each has his place and his work, 
and that in the favor of God and in promoting 
the public good the highest honor and happiness of 
each are found, then motives of a genial, all- 
pervading, cheering, life-giving power will stimu- 
late and arouse the minds of all alike to permanent 
and well directed effort. 

By no one was the truth of these principles more 
deeply felt than by Dr. Arnold. It was his con- 
stant aim to cheer, honor and encourage those who 
were not pre-eminent for talents by the hope of 
esteem, affection and usefulness, if they were but 
faithful to God and to man in the cultivation of 
the powers which they had received. His biogra- 
pher, Stanley, thus speaks of him: “A mere plod- 
ding boy was above all others encouraged by him. 
At Laleham he had once got out of patience and 
spoken sharply to a pupil of this kind, when the 
pupil looked up in his face and said, ‘ Why do you 
speak angrily, sir? Indeed I am doing the best 
that Ican.’ Years afterwards he used to tell the 
story to his children, and said, ‘I never felt so much 
ashamed in my life. That look and that speech I 
have never forgotten” And though it would of 
course happen that clever boys, from a greater sym- 
pathy with his understanding, would be brought 
into closer intercourse with him, this did not affect 
his feeling, not only of respect, but of reverence, to 
those who, without ability, were distinguished for 
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high principle and industry. ‘ If there be one thing 
on earth,’ said he, ‘which is truly admirable, it is 
to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of nat- 
ural powers, when they have been honestly, truly 
and zealously cultivated.’ In speaking of a pupil 
of this character, he once said, ‘I would stand to 
that man, hat in hand;’ and it was his feeling 
after the departure of such a one that drew from 
him the most personal, perhaps the only personal 
praise, which he ever bestowed on any boy in his 
sermons.” 

“ ‘The university honors which his pupils obtained 
were very considerable, and at one time unrivalled 
by any school in England, and he was unfeignedly 
delighted whenever they occurred. But he never 
laid any stress upon them, and strongly deprecated 
any system which would encourage the notion of 
their being the chief end to be answered by school 
education.” 

It appears, then, that the leading characteristics 
of a true teacher of the highest grade are, that his 
ruling and constant aim is to give the ascendeney 
to those motives whose permanent influence on the 
character is salutary, and whose impulsive power 
extends alike to all; that he guards carefully 
against stimulating dangerously and to excess those 
that are liable to perversion, employing them only 
as subordinate springs of action, whose usefulness 
depends upon their being kept in their proper sphere ; 
and finally that he aims to make the higher motives 
so powerful as to render needless a resort to corpo- 


real penalties. 
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It now remains that we make a few remarks on 
the necessity of skill in counteracting the influence 
of the emotions and passions, when they become 
disturbing forces. 

They are disturbing forces whenever their action 
- is not directed towards the ends of mental culture, 
and, therefore, does not tend to confirm and invig- 
orate the will, but to weaken and paralyze its ener- 
gies in that direction. 

This is the case when any desire, emotion or 
passion is powerfully excited, and the study to be 
pursued sustains no perceived relation to its gratifi- 
cation, or even impedes it. 

This is a very common case in all departments 
of education, and in persons of very good minds, 
in whom some passion or impulse, excited by ob- 
jects out of the range of study, happens to be more 
powerful than the love of knowledge, or the com- 
mon stimuli of the schools. 

The love of bodily activity, which seeks gratifi- 
cation in sports and games, in hunting, fishing and 
other field exercises, often so predominates as to 
paralyze study. So also in the middle ages, the 
love of martial exercises, tournaments and war, 
absorbed the energies of society, and dried the 
sources of education. 

Not unfrequently the imagination is over-stimu- 
lated by works of fiction, so that sober study and 
real life are distasteful. 

In some the love of sensual enjoyments predomi- 
nates. They delight in convivial meetings, the 
wine cup, the debauch, and abhor the intense 
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efforts of patient study. Others are absorbed by 
the excitement of chess, cards, and other games of 
chance. Some are enamored with female loveli- 
ness and the pleasures of social intercourse, and 
dislike the unsocial loneliness of earnest study. 
Some are allured by the sweet harmonies of music, 
and are sought after as popular companions, and 
become poor scholars because they are excellent 
musicians. 

Excéssive joy or sorrow produces, while it lasts, 
an incapacity for fixed attention. So also diseased 
passions, as the fever of anger, and the corrosion 
of settled resentment for real or fancied wrongs, 
often lead to the same result. 

Under the influence of such disturbing forces 
the power of fixed and concentrated thought is 
lost. Whilst the bodily eye is turned towards the 
pages of the text book, the invisible spirit wanders 
wherever the excited feelings and the imagination 
lead. The page which in form is read leaves no 
traces of its import upon the mind. Hours are 
spent in profitless reverie. Castles are built in the 
realms of imagination, to be demolished by the 
stern realities of laws and penalties which ever- 
more encompass and disquiet the student’s life. 

Too often the teacher is little aware of what is 
going on in such a mind. The results he sees. 
Study seems to be irksome. No satisfactory pro- 
gress is made. But the disturbing forces from 
which such pernicious consequences flow, operate 
unseen in the invisible world of the student’s mind. 
The range of these disturbing forces is obviously 
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very wide. It includes emotions aroused by the 
evil influences and temptations of the general sys- 
tem of society, as .well as those which arise from 
the social influence of the scholars over each other 
in the schools. 

This latter influence is often an element of great 
and overruling power. Stanley, in his life of Ar- 
nold, mentions it as the radical peculiarity of the 
English system of public schools, that large num- 
bers of boys are left for a great portion of their 
time to form an independent society of their own, 
in which the influence that they exercise over each 
other is far greater than can be exercised by the 
masters. Dr. Arnold so keenly felt the evils result- 
ing from this system, that at times he almost 
despaired of the possibility of pervading it with 
Christian influences. 

From this general view of the wide range of the 
disturbing forces to be encountered in a system of 
education, it is obvious that some of the most 
powerful obstacles to be overcome by educators 
originate from this quarter, and that there is no 
problem of greater moment than how best to en- 
counter and overcome them. 

It is obvious that mere law or the urgency of 
fear can furnish no radical remedy. So long as 
opposing emotions and passions of any kind exert 
a disturbing force, the power of the will to concen- 
trate and control the intellectual faculties in study 
is undermined and paralyzed, and no law or pen- 
alty can reach the root of the evil. 

The only radical remedy is to discover the di: 
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turbing force, and to overrule its influence by call- 
ing into exercise, in favor of study, other impulsive 
powers of superior energy. What Dr. Chalmers 
has called “the expulsive power of a new affection,” 
is the great store-house of resources for the true 
educator. 

He ought, therefore, with constant care, to study 
the interior state of the minds of all his pupils, 
to discern as accurately as_ possible all hostile 
forces which impede his work, and as soon as 
possible to arouse the proper passions and emo- 
tions by which they can be overruled and con- 
trolled. 

Here also the peculiar power of Dr. Arnold was 
most conspicuous. He studied constantly and in- 
tently the whole system of influences in which each 
boy lived, and aimed always at the discovery and 
removal of the disturbing forces which tended to 
paralyze the energies of his will in the pursuit of 
study. And if he found any in whom this work 
could not be effected by reason of their too great 
susceptibility to hostile social influences, he re- 
moved them from the school,— not by expulsion, 
or in disgrace, but as needing private tuition, or 
some sphere of study where there should be an 
exposure to less outward temptation. 

Many of the lower powers can be used in over- 
coming disturbing forces. ‘The love of knowledge, 
of honor, and of superiority, are most commonly 
employed. But these cannot avert or heal mental 
disease, and balance the mind against all hostile 


influences. No powers can do this radically but 
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the love of God, and of the right. It was the 
design of the Creator that these should exceed in 
power all other passions or impulses whatever, 
nor can the mind be in true and perfect health until 
this is effected. 

We see, therefore, the reason why many of the 
finest minds are in a state of deep and radical dis- 
turbance, not commonly understood and not easy 
to remedy. 7 

It exists especiaily in persons made to exercise 
the highest degrees of emotion, and arises from the — 
fact that the capacities of those emotions which 
were designed to be most powerful, have no-appro- 
priate object and find no vent. It is a law of our 
being, that when for the highest energies and emo- 
tions of the soul there is no outlet or gratification, 
it produces a general and indefinite uneasiness, 
which constantly craves strong excitement even in 
unlawful forms. 

Our highest capacities of emotion belong to God, 
and no one else can fill or satisfy them. But when 
He does it, all craving for higher excitement ceases, 
and the soul rests in His love. ‘Thus the gratifica- 
tion of our highest emotions in God leads to the 
deepest and most perfect peace. The energy of 
_the will becomes healthy, perfect and all-controll- 
ing, and all the powers are subordinated to their 
true and glorious end. 

But the minds of which I speak never exercise 
towards God those highest and noblest emotions, 
which give such power and peace. Hence they 
are restless, and constantly crave excitement. This 
reveals itself often in daring enterprises of mischief, 
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and in bold infractions of law. There is a deep 
voleanic fire, which finds no vent but in convulsions 
and eruptions. 

Against such disturbing forces, as has been said 
there is no perfect remedy but the full enjoyment of 
the love of God. Ambition, emulation, and the pur- 
suit of gain may furnish some gratification of unquiet 
desires, but it is partial, temporary and unworthy 
of an immortal mind. ‘The love and enjoyment of 
God is the only perfect remedy. 

In view of all that has been said, it is self-evident 
‘ that the power of a teacher depends much upon 
the moral elevation and perfection of his own char- 
acter. He ought to be in himself a fountain of 
life and of power to the whole school. The emo- 
tions which he desires to arouse in them he should 
deeply feel. From him, as from a central heart, 
the pulsations of sympathy in all that is noble and 
true should go forth and pervade the school. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit conferred by Dr. 
Arnold upon the world, is his example in this re- 
spect. Of the school at Rugby he was the ani- 
mating spirit, and his example was a living spring 
of action, and a constant excitement of healthy 
emotions, and impulse to high and noble attain- 
ments. 

It was his great aim to make a really Christian 
school. Not to teach theology, but to make the 
love and fear of God the all-pervading and all-con- 
trolling spring of action. “ The business of a school- 
master,” he used to say, “no less than that of a 
parish minister, is the cure of souls.” Hence Stan- 
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ley remarks that, “to him the relation of an instruc- 
tor to his pupils, like all the other relations of 
human life, was only in a healthy state when sub- 
ordinated to their common relation to God.” His 
salutary religious influence was not confined to 
times and places, but pervaded and colored his 
whole system; giving health, vigor and balance to 
the faculties and emotions of all who were exposed 
to its healing power. 

In teaching history and the classics, a moral 
element pervaded all his instructions. He was 
daily like a sower who went forth to sow the seeds 
of eternal truth. From the whole course of human 
history, and from every page of literature, he de- 
rived lessons of high moral moment, designed to 
strengthen abhorrence of evil and love of the good. 

The seeds of thought and emotion thus sowed, 
his pupils found to be constantly springing up and 
bearing fruit during their whole subsequent life. 

The result of ths course was to produce higher 
intellectual attainments than could be obtained by 
lower motives; securing, at the same time, the true 
and eternal vitality of the mind itself. 

But to perfect the system of education, it is of 
no less moment thot the true and highest impulses 
be felt in the comn.unity without as well as in the 
teacher. They have a vast, a fearful power over 
his pupils for good or for evil. If they use it aright, 
they sustail the teacher by a constant co-operating 
force; if not, they counteract him by a constant 
disturbing and paralyzing power. 

If the love of God, patriotism, the love of science, 
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philanthropy and refined taste pervade the commu- 
nity, they stamp and educate the students in all the 
schools. In this sense all educate, and all should 
be in moral health equally with the professional 
teachers. 

Is it not obvious, then, that there is room for the 
development of a power in education higher than 
any thing known as yet? There are no limits to 
the moral elevation of teachers and of the commu- 
nity, and to the development of new moral powers, 
by the process. The reform in England, introduced 
by Arnold, is yet in progress, and the same princi- 
ples are more and more pervading this country. 

If these tendencies shall be carried out to perfec- 
tion, we are authorized to expect not only more 
perfect intellectual results than ever before, but an 
all-pervading elevation of the character of the com- 
ing generations of this great nation. 

And what reason is there for refusing to cherish 
the hope of such results? The progress of the past 
twenty-five years has been very great, as set forth 
in the opening lecture of this course. The pro- 
cesses of instruction, the architecture of school- 
houses, the apparatus of teaching, have all been 
improved to an extent that in the review has filled 
us with pleasure and surprise. 

Why should we not anticipate an equal improve- 
ment in the character of teachers and in the motives 
of study in the coming ages of our national history ? 
If the purposes of God include in their develop- 


ment the final removal of all social evils and the 
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perfection of human society, do they not of neces- 
sity involve such progress as has been supposed ? 

To denote this elevation of society He has said, 
“for brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring 
silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron.” Of 
this progress the resulis are set forth in language of 
unrivalled splendor and beauty. “I will make thy 
officers peace and thine exactors righteousness. 
Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wast- 
ing nor destruction within thy borders; but thou 
shalt call thy walls salvation and thy gates praise. 
The sun shall be no more thy light by day; nei- 
ther for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory.” 

In the radiant light of such promises let us walk, 
and let our anticipations and aims be such as be- 
come the future destinies of our country and of 
mankind, as thus disclosed in the purposes of God. 














